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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITH this number we conclude our seventh year of existence. 

Our ability to remain in existence has largely depended upon 

the continued support of our large body of original subscribers. 

We earnestly ask these to renew for another year the support 
which they have so generously given in the past. We have managed 
to survive through some very critical periods; all else apart, an ex- 
pensive literary production like THE Lonpon Mercury is bound to suffer 
badly during an era of trade depression and trade disputes. We think 
we may at least claim that our anxieties have not been allowed over much 
to ruffle our exterior features. We should like once more to ask those who 
share our outlook and appreciate the work we have done to do their utmost 
to extend the influence and circulation of the review. We lead a solitary 
and independent existence. We are without the financial and advertising 
resources of a large publishing house, and we must depend for our progress 
upon the co-operation of those whose opinions we express and to whose 


tastes we minister. 
17] ,7] 17] 


HE Commission on the Thames Bridges has already held several 
sittings. The question may now be regarded as sub judice and com- 
ment may be reserved until the Commission issues its Report. Thus far 
there has been very little that is novel or startling in the published evidence. 
We note, however, the statement of the general manager of the Southern 
Railway that his company refuses to contemplate the moving of Charing 
Cross Railway Station across the Thames. This can only be regarded as 
an obiter dictum. In the event, which may be unlikely, of the public 
. 4c 
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authorities launching a comprehensive scheme for a Charing Cross traffic 
bridge and the consequent reconstruction of the neighbourhood, north 
and south, it would not be impossible to compel the Southern Railway— 
not yet the government of England—to move their station, whether they 
like it or not. It is only a section of the area covered by the Southern 
Railway which is served by Charing Cross, and one city man may get to 
his office from the south bank as well as another. Charing Cross Station 
with its attendant bridge, arches, dirt, traffic, and mean surroundings, 
is a blot upon the centre of London such as would be tolerated in no other 
great capital. 


a v7] oa 


VERY year latterly has seen a growth in the public and newspaper 
| Eph beers in the preservation of the amenities of our country. The 
formation of a new federation of societies with the preservation of rural 
England as its object is only one more step in a campaign which has been 
progressively growing in strength, and in which other landmarks have been 
the formation of the S.P.A.B., that of the National Trust, that of 
the Scapa Society, and the permissive legislation in restriction of 
advertisements. It is strange, however, that amid the numerous recent 
agitations for the preservation of ancient buildings from destruction, 
of landscapes from defacement by bad buildings, any buildings, or adver- 
tisements, that the present state of the greatest of all our national 
monuments should have been so generally overlooked. We refer to Stone- 
henge. Stonehenge is among our public monuments what Doomsday 
Book is among our written records. Those whose memories of it are pre-war 
will remember it as it ought to be seen. It has long suffered from a wire fence, 
a turnstile, and a caretaker’s box, but those are perhaps necessary evils—at 
least they are alleged to be. The visitor who has only seen it since the war 
cannot but have been disappointed. There is scarcely any angle from which 
its stones can be observed with their proper background of empty sky and 
plain. During the war, the War Office, which has an uncanny knack of 
polluting any landscape, whether rural or urban, which it touches, and of 
selecting the most unsuitable spots for its operations, built around Stone- 
henge a motley and hideous collection of structures. There are great sheds, 
there are barracks, there are small wooden huts, some of them within a 
few yards of the noblest of our ancient remains. All around stretch miles 
of eligible building sites untenanted save by the plovers and a few sheep. 
To the north there is an older collection of barracks which surely was 
capable of extension. South east and west there are large areas on which 
these congeries of buildings might have stood. It is possible that the 
provision of this disgusting background for Stonehenge was due to some 
vague instinctive desire to make people realise that “‘ there was a war on,” 
on the part of the sort of person who would like to have turned Westminster 
Abbey into a canteen, But the erection of these buildings is a thing of the 
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past. What matters now is the possibility of their destruction or removal. 
Any reader of Mr. Baldwin’s book On England must presume that the 
Prime Minister if and when he has time to attend to the question would be 
sympathetic to the proper care of Stonehenge. Is this subject beyond 
the purview of the new Royal Commission on the Fine Arts? If the govern- 
ment maintain that money is the difficulty—though the value of these 
buildings at present, especially as they usually seem to be very sparsely 
populated, must be very small—is it not conceivable that a public sub- 
scription could be organised to solve the difficulty ? We believe that every 
visitor to Stonehenge under present conditions, would willingly pay 
something extra to ensure the removal of the defacements. 


7) a v7 


“| ee Times survey of War Memorials may help to convince those who 
have too hastily and sweepingly denounced the memorials to the late 
war, that they are, as a whole, better than has been generally thought. 
There are many very bad memorials to be seen, especially where unin- 
spired persons have thought it a happy notion to improve upon, or at any 
rate distort, Sir Edwin Lutyens’s National Cenotaph. There must be 
dozens of these abortions, tall rectangular blocks of stone, with every sort 
of proportions and trimmings but the right ones. Nevertheless a candid 
and unbiassed observer, comparing any chance dozen of South Africa war 
memorials with a dozen memorials of the late war, must admit a great 
improvement. What is true of the outdoor memorials is true also of the 
mural tablets in the churches, many of which are extremely beautiful. 
There are so many things in England to-day which deserve unmitigated 
condemnation, that it is a pity we should waste our abuse where it is not 
needed. It is also depressing to the large number of artists who have done 
their best with war memorials, and the many enthusiasts in our towns and 
villages who have taken great pains, often against Philistine opposition, 
to secure the erection of dignified memorials. 


@ @ a 


\ X TE are greatly distressed to learn of the death, through the up- 

setting of a canoe, of Mr. Stuart P. Sherman, formerly Professor 
of English at the University of Illinois, and more lately literary editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune. Mr. Sherman, who was still in early 
middle age, though not yet well-known in England, was the sanest and most 
illuminating of recent American critics. He united a scholarship unsur- 
passed amongst the academic, with a curiosity about modern literature and 
life which professors seldom display ; on the other hand, his interest in 
modern art and ideas never tempted him to a too easy acceptance, moral or 
esthetic, or a too ready over-estimation. In his books, all too few, may be 
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found a body of criticism, solid yet brilliantly expressed, in which contem- 
porary books and figures are seen and criticised against a long background 
in a manner which is rare everywhere, and particularly rare in modern 
America. At one time it was the fashion amongst some of the more vocal 
of the American intelligentsia to treat Sherman as a mere reactionary, but 
his force, honesty, and power of comprehension brought him, as it were 
insensibly, to a position of authority, and had he lived he would un- 
doubtedly have become a very powerful influence. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


\ 7 ITH Einstein, Foch, Freud, Caillaux and Colonel House among the contri- 
_Y butors, the new volumes in the thirteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, at least, cannot be called insular : but perhaps the greatest editorial feat is 
the obtaining of Trotsky to write on Lenin. These new volumes bring the Encyclo- 
paedia right up-to-date; there are on all subjects the proved and competent 
authorities—Arnold Lunn on Mountaineering, Komisarjevsky on Stage Production 
and Professor J. A. Thomson on Biology, among many—and the prospectus indicates 
that Mr. Gavin has made a choice of contributors that went both wide and deep. 
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A DELIGHTFUL Bibliophile’s Almanack has been published by the Fleuron 
Press, containing in its text a passage of Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s flute-like prose on 
festas, an essay by Mr. W. J. Turner and a paper on the modern printing exhibit at the 
British Museum by Mr. Frank Sidgwick. The price of half-a-crown is not dear for 
this finely printed little book, but considering the fame of the Fleuron it is a pity that 
the title of Mr. Turner’s contribution should not have been set straight in the contents 


page. 
7 | 7 | a 


MONG the new books to be published this autumn by The Golden Cockerel 

Press are John Marston’s Metamorphosis (12s. 6d.), The Life and Adventures of a 
Lap Dog, by Francis Coventry (18s. 6d.), a first edition at 17s. 6d. of Afsop’s Fables 
and a new book of verse by A. E. Coppard entitled Pelagea and Other Poems (15s.). 
But the most important volume of the season will be a new edition of Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde. The three hundred pages of this book will measure 12} inches by 
44, and will be printed in black, red and blue from 18-pt. Caslon Old Face, and the 
specimen page shows that this should make a book easy to read and lovely to look at. 
The edition is limited to 225 copies, of which all but the first six are on English hand- 
made paper bound in quarter niger, price 10 guineas. The remaining copies are 
printed on vellum, bound in full niger, have a specially designed decoration in gold, 
and cost 40 guineas. ‘The binding in both cases is to be done by Messrs. Sangorski 


and Sutcliffe. 
a 7] 77] 


R. ERIC GILL has written, as well as illustrated, a book, which will be printed 
Ms the Golden Cockerel Press on Batchelor hand-made paper. It will be pub- 
lished by himself. The title is Id Quod Visum Placet, and the author is stated to 
discuss, in the form of an argument, whether beauty is objective or subjective. The 
edition is limited to 150 signed and numbered copies, price fifteen shillings, and all 
orders or communications should be addressed to Mr. Gill at Capel-y-ffin, 


Abergavenny, Wales. 
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N excellent booklet, which aims, by making more widely known the beauties, 

to prevent the demolition of the Foundling Hospital, has been published by the 
Foundling Estate Protection Association. It is called The Foundling Hospital and Its 
Neighbourhood, and contains, after an introductory appeal by Professor W. R. 
Lethaby, a sensibly written account of the hospital and a number of very good photo- 
graphs. It ought to be impossible for anyone who sees this book not to become an 
ardent champion against those who would destroy the place, and we therefore hope 
it will have a far-reaching circulation. 


@ a og 


HE Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is trying to stop the wanton 

destruction of fine and sound old bridges to meet the demands of modern traffic. 
The Society is planning a tour for an investigating engineer to report on bridges, 
first, in the southern half of England. For this work, money is needed, and lovers 
of whatever comes under England, be it rivers, meadows or woods, nature or archi- 
tecture, will be helping every other lover of England by sending subscriptions to 
The Secretary, The Bridge Fund, Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
20, Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
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Modern Portraits : 
XLV—FR. RONALD KNOX 
by Powys Evans 
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PO Eazy 
The Man and the Snake 


(La Fontaine, Fables x. 2) 


MAN espied a Snake. 
“‘ Ha, wretch ! ” cried he, ‘‘ this deed I undertake 
Will be approved by all creation.” 
Therewith the perverse creature (don’t mistake— 
I mean the Reptile, not the Man) was caught, 
Was bagged, was doomed, alas, without a thought 
Of whether she was guilty or not; 
Though for his own justification 
Her captor made the following speech : 
‘Emblem of thanklessness ! ‘To spare a wretch 
Is folly : therefore die : your vicious tooth 
Shall never harm me.” “‘ Thanklessness, forsooth ! ” 
Rejoined the Snake in her vernacular, 
‘* If that’s a crime, th’ whole world is at the bar, 
And who wins pardon ? Out of your own mouth 
You stand condemned. If what you preach be truth, 
Look at yourself. My life is on your knees : 
Take it ! Your justice is but your own ease, 
Your pleasure, profit, or caprice. 
By these your laws decree my death ; 
But suffer me with my last breath 
To tell you plainly, ere we part, 
That the true emblem of a thankless heart 
Is not the Snake, but Man.” The word 
Took him aback : he gave a start— 
But soon replied : ‘‘ Your reasoning is absurd. 
I’m master here, nor need defend my act ; 
But let us plead the case.” “ So be it,” said she. 
A Cow stood near: they called her, and she came. 
The question put, she found no difficulty. 
“ Was it for this,” she asked, “‘ you troubled me ? 
The Snake is right : why mince what is plain fact ? 
Long years I’ve served this master without blame, 
Fed him day in, day out: my milk, my young, 
All that I had was his: I built his wealth ; 
And when the Heth impaired his health, 
I nursed it back till he grew hale and strong : 


POETRY 


My pains supplied his pleasure and his need. 
Now I am old: on a brown grassless patch 
He leaves me. If he would but let me feed ! 
But I am hobbled. Could a serpent match 
Such thanklessness, were he my lord instead ? 
Farewell ; for as I think, so I have said.” 
The verdict left the Man surprised indeed. 
** Pshaw ! ” he exclaimed, ‘‘ who ever heard such stuff ? 
Her wits are rambling, sure enough. 
Let’s ask yon Bullock ; we can take his word.” 
“We can,” the Creeping Thing concurred. 
The Ox obeyed the call with measured pace : 
Quietly ruminated the whole case : 
Then said, that in the travails of the year, 
For us alone, he bore the heaviest share, 
Endlessly treading out th’ old round of toil 
That in its orbit moulds within the soil 
Ceres’ free gifts to man, for which beasts pay ; 
And for the strain of each laborious day 
His recompense from all men, bad or good, 
Was many a blow, small thanks : when he grew old, 
We thought to honour him, shedding his blood 
To buy the favour of some angry god. 
The patient Ox his tale had told. 
“* Nay,” said the Man, “ we’ll hear no more 
This tedious, prosing orator, 
Who comes with all that high-flown fudge 
To pose as advocate instead of judge. 
I'll none of him.” They next called in the ‘Tree, 
But ’twas still worse. He served as a retreat, 
He said, from raging winds, from rain, from heat : 
For us he decked the garden and the lea ; 
Nor was his shade his only charity : 
For us he bowed beneath his load of fruit ; 
And what for all this largesse was his hire ? 
Some clown was sent to cleave him from his root. 
He gave us, through the seasons all, 
His flowers in spring, his berries in the fall, 
In summer shade, in winter a warm fire. 
Why use the axe, why grudge the pruning-knife ? 
His natural strength might give him years of life. 
The Man, misliking his discomfiture, 
Was fain to win his cause by force majeure. 
He’d been too kind, listening to such a crew ! 
Bang went his wallet, with the Snake inside, 
Against a wall, until the creature died. 
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The Great disrelish reason. In their view 
All living things, man, quadruped, and bird, 
And serpent too, 

Were born for them: who dares to say a word 
Is but a fool. “Tis very true. 

Then where’s the remedy ? Not far to seek : 
Speak out of earshot, or don’t speak. 
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Threshed Out 


HE chaff lay thick on the threshing-floor 
The grain had gone to-mill, 

Yet men there came who threshed it o’er, 
And some are threshing still. 


They strove new meanings to extort 
From what before was plain, 

And, when their labour came to nought, 
They threshed it all again. 


Strange pranks they played with mood and tense, 
A livelier tale to tell, 

And, when conjecture yielded sense, 

They judged that all was well. 


In many a rifled treasure-house, 

They found the nest of mare ; 

They tracked the labouring-mountain mouse 
Back to his secret lair. 


They cast about for cryptic sign 

Of esoteric lore, 

Though meaning clear as morning shine, 
They prove it clouded o’er. 


The bending of a solemn brow 

A saddening sight must be, 

When every furrow speaks of plough, 
That ploughs o’er sand or sea. 


O wild excess of ponderous toil ! 
O weary waste of skill ! 

All scant and meagre is the spoil, 
Yet are they threshing still. 
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‘Retirement 
I: on the top of his Tartarian hill, 


The torturing stone of Sisyphus were still ; 
If the Tantalian wave should woo the lip, 
Txion’s wheel rest like becalméd ship ; 
Would the freed sufferers long that ease enjoy, 
Or cast regretful glances on their late employ ? 


I know them all, for here they all repair, 

To physic opulence with healing air ; 

Sir Tantalus is sinking to his grave, 

Killed by the fond compliance of his wave ; 

Ixion, wiser, still can pleasure feel, 

Lending his aid to turn another’s wheel ; 

While Sisyphus (of Sisyphus and Co.) 

Hopes soon to start his stone from its old place below. 


Dreams and Freudtans 


HOU hast found slanderers, Sleep, who cast foul scorn 
On the bright-imaged forms that round thy throne 
Flit nightly, calling them ignobly born, 
Things of vile import, shadowed or foreshown. 


Fling back their scorn ! though in their impish way 
Thy dream-sprites frolic with night’s reverend hours, 
The most are pure as children at their play, 

Or Carnival amazons with their battling flowers. 


Their sage maligners, steeped in thoughts that spring 
From the sad haunts of maimed afflicted mind, 

To Dreamland’s fountained courts and parterres bring 
The poisoned air of lazarets left behind. 


By the veiled horrors of such scenes obsessed, 
Imputing to the many what the few, 

When the veil lifts, reveal, they know no rest 

Till they prove vile sleep’s whole blithe innocent crew. 


Dance on, in gay defiant disarray, 

Ye merry-hearted mummers of the night ! 

While your browed slanderers grope their peevish way 
By one malodorous candle’s treacherous light. 
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oA Fenland Stream 


And scorned thee for thy sauntering pace, 


I KNEW thee first when life was young, 


Called thee a singer with bridled tongue, 
A runner that ever had shunned the race. 


“ Tf thou would’st win my praise,” I said, 


** And stir my heart as may native rills, 
Bid the sun suck thee from thy bed, 


And bear thee in storm-clouds to the hills ; 


Taste there life’s thrills, and rapturous leap 


From crag to crag in a glory of spray, 
Fling loose thy fettered song, and keep 
Unsullied all thy channelled way. 


No drowsy weeds shall clog thy course, 
No serried osiers wall thee round ; 
There live—a bright embodied force, 
Linked to the very soul of sound.” 


But now, too many a change I see 

To wish thee other than thou art ; 
Thy stillness mirrors heaven for me, 
And, more than music, feeds my heart. 


“ibe 


TWO POEMS 
Cowper in Bedfordshire 


N this green valley where the Ouse 
Is looped in many a silver pool, 
Seeking God’s mercy and his muse 

Went Cowper sorrowful. 


Like the pale gleam of wintry sun 

His genius lit the obscure place, 
Where, battling with despair, lived one 
Of melancholy’s race. 


THORNELY 
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By quiet waters, by green fields 

In winter sweet as summer hay, 

By hedgerows where the chaffinch builds 
He went his brooding way. 


And not a berry or a leaf, 

Or stirring bough or fragrant wind, 
But, in its moment, soothed the grief 
Of his tormented mind. 


And since, like the beloved sheep 

Of David’s shepherd, he was led 

By streams and pastures quiet as sleep— 
Was he not comforted ? 


eA Fine Night in Winter 


HIS night of sweetly-perfumed air 

Should not have fallen to December’s share. 

This is such sweetness as young April breathes 
When violet-girdled spring her garland wreathes, 
When wall-flowers crowd the borders, and in the sun 
Hyacinth bells are opening one by one, 
And tulip buds are red-stained at the tips, 
And pear-trees are like full-rigged sailing-ships— 
In such a place, on such a day stood I, 
And watched fine weather walking in the sky, 
Through pearly clouds threaded the azure day 
And winter seemed a thousand years away. 


Here are no flowers, and overhead I see 
The quick stars leaping in a leafless tree :— 
Not to December’s iron share 

This night of perfumed air ! 


SYLVIA LYND 
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In the High Court of Fustice, 
King’s Bench Drbdtston 


S I sit in Court and frown 

Ace wearing wig and gown, 
In my mind soft fancies lurk 

To seduce me from my work. 
Cloudless sky and summer’s field— 
The half-hour chiming miles away— 
All our love at last revealed— 
Brown eyes gazing into grey— 
Burning words with kisses sealed— 
Song of lark and smell of hay— 
“You shall well and truly try 
““ The issues joined.”’ ‘Take wings and fly, 
Fond, truant thoughts! The case is on, 
The Jury sworn—away, begone ! 


EDWARD MARJORIBANKS 
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TWO POEMS 


A (ity Progress 
, O the sights I see 
Stab into the heart of me. 
A woman on the kerb a-seat 
(All her hearthside in that street), 
Mending chairs to bring her food. 
And mid the plaiting-straws her brood 


Rout it with a single doll : 
They are thieves soon, she a troll. 


But what games might the thing have led! 
With legs like other dolls, and head ? 
What dreams might it not have roused 
Were its sawdust stronglier housed ? 

And how might they the future tell 

Were only earth different from hell ? 
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At Christmas once I heard a boy 
Bid his mother buy a toy. 

““ Such,” she said, “‘ are not for you. 
I’ve the winter to get through.” 

But I saw the love that broke 

On her eyes as her lips spoke. 


O, O the sights I see. 
Stab into the heart of me. 


Every night old women snore 

By Wyndham’s and New Theatre door, 
T witching bones and shivering rags 
Shuffled and shaken and tied in bags. 


What would they do 

With bodies new 

And minds smoothed plain ? 
Come to this again ? 


“* They are at starvation’s brink,” 
Whispers kindling charity. 

“Work they might, did they not drink ; ” 
Reason clutches hold of me. 


Men whose best remains a ghost 
Die in lives that pay the most 

For keeping soul still in its cage ; 
And men whom nothing can assauge 
For missing all that’s life in them ; 


And men with anger rife in them, 
Against their fathers, whose blind lust 
Handed on this urge to thrust. 


Sometimes with averted eye 

A coin J drop as I pass by, 
Knowing alms have late been found 
Economically unsound : 

For were they let die, no more 
Would the poor dare to be poor. 
They must die, and we must live— 
Put up then what you would give. 
Tis unfit such men were born. 
Yet, with pity, spare your scorn. 


For O, O, the sights I see 
Stab through to the heart of me. 
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I Say to Myself 


EST, weary brain. 
R: his is the time for sleep. 
You may not raise again 
The hopes fallen deep, 
Too deep, 
With power thus overlain 
By days that are too steep. 


Rest, rest—O leave 

This muffled trafficking. 

Half now can only grieve, 
Half has forgot to sing. 

Ah, bring 

Poppies to powder eve, 

Not rue, not mandrake’s sting. 


Rest, weary mind. 

When world’s work is fordone 
Turn not again to find 

Your own life unbegun, 

Nor run, 

Thus fettered. Pull the blind. 
*>Gainst that unruly sun. 


Rest, for another day 

Claims all you have to give. 
You trickle strength, this way ; 
And if 

Dreams be your life, how may 
You dreamless life forgive ? 


ROBERT HERRING 


The Weathercock 


LOW, winds, blow ! 
Far below 


I see the Wye uncoiling slow : 
A silver buckle, a burnished band 
With a mantle of meadow on either hand. 
Throw, winds, throw 
Horizon-wide your trailing tide 
Of gleam and shadow athwart the land ! 
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Up from the river’s hyaline, 

Up from the meadow’s tilt of green, 
Above the red leviathan crag 

That rears on its head gable and jag 
And the roofs of Ross ; sublime, aloof, 
Above each roof, beyond all trees, 
Beyond the helms of billowing elms, 
Beyond my tower outclimbing these, 
With shoulders four, square to the breeze ; 
Above the rout and the thin shout 
And smoke of people ; 

Above my kindling sunny-dwindling 
Tapering steeple :— 

Here stand I, the pivot, the boss 
Where the winds cross, heaven-high : 
Yonder’s Ross, and here’> the sky. 


From Malvern nor’ard, south to the Doward, 
East from May Hill, and west to Hatteral, 
*Tis I call for’ard, each on his lateral, 

The winds that blow. And Ross folk know 

I give them here their climate bland, 

The pick of the year in all England. 

They understand, and they revere ; 

And rank on rank they climb the rock 

To come and thank the Weathercock. 


Here they come, the grateful people : 
The organ’s hum shudders up the steeple. 
They know who tethers the winds to a pitch 


And makes the weathers that make them rich. 


For pasture and fold, for the heavy gold 
Of corn in sheaves, for white-faced beeves 
And black-faced sheep, for jocund eves 
And smiling sleep, and peace by day, 
They come and pray 

Obsequiously 

And sing to me. 

Such a return 

Their piety wins, 

For when I turn 

I turn the winds. 


OT. 


MATT. RICHARDSON 
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TWO POEMS 


On leaving a ‘Room I habe Occupted 
fora Year 


TOOFE. 


HE rugs are up, the curtains down, the chair 
Crated and tagged, and papers strew the floor ; 


The trunks are packed, and the whole room is bare 
But for the dust and wrappings; the shut door 
Entombs the desolation. All my books 
Are taken from the shelves, and boxed, and sent . 
Now the landlady raps, and someone looks 
Over my room, and talks of terms and rent. 


But next year, at this time, he too will go, 

Yet leave part of himself ; new men will stare 

At the hushed room, live in it, and not know 

That there are others . . . dead men . . . living there. 


Not till the old house falls will flee the hosts 
Of one time young, but ever youthful ghosts. 


The Tow-path, Princeton, NJ. 


To N. A. 


OMING from work, the labourers each day 
Tread the slim pathway by the canal’s brink ; 
And whether they go stupidly, or think, 

I know not ; but they go, shambling and gray. 


Now it is autumn, and the banks are gay 
With colour, a more lovely place is not 
For linking of things new or half forgot, 
In quiet ranks of thought in long array. 
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I with a friend upon the bankside go, 

Where ivy, nettles, and the sweet grass grow, 
And see still waters mirroring still meads 

Where cattle stand and munch the water-weeds ; 
Breathing the peace of meadows, we go on 

And see the beauty where the sun has shone, 
The low and broken banks still showing green, 
The cedars that stand upright, elms that lean 
Their long arms to the water, and grow there 
Downward, slender and graceful as in air. 


But whether the workmen going to and fro 
Think as do I and my more thoughtful friend, 
Or whether as beasts of burden they must wend 
Their way on the still banks, I do not know. 


Only, they walk, shamblingly, and gray ; 

Yet one we lately met who little sap 

Of life had in him, smiled and touched his cap, 

Stepped out from the cramped path, and said, “‘ Good day.” 


EDWARD STEESE 


Fritillary 


AR away, forlorn—forlorn, far away ! 
Ht fountain in the garden, the Moon in the sky— 


A wind lies down, stirs, turning with a sigh 
Under the solitary tree: the melancholy day 
Throws her dark cloak in the pool and steals away, 
Her nakedness reflected on the hills. Now lie 
Her evening diamonds in the water. Passing by 
Is a wandering fritillary, her perfume grey. 

Night and the frenzy of the stars festooning the tree, 
The crackle of the brilliant water cutting the hill— 
Far away, forlorn! This is not the place: 

This is not what we are seeking, nor that epiphany 
That shall come suddenly, when it is very still ; 
When there is nothing but myself and I, face to face. 


W. J. TURNER 
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SOME STORY 


By ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 


Y views on the subject of novels, that is stories, are such as I 

may not often voice, for when I do my friends protest against 

them. Both my taste and my reading, it would appear, are 

lamentably behind the times. The former I am prepared if 
necessary to defend, and that by argument ; which is, in despite of pro- 
verbs, the only thing you can do with tastes. As for the latter, I am trying 
in odd moments to improve it, and I have been reading recently, and with 
relish, a story which is certainly not older than the year 1925; I mean 
B.C. It is, therefore, very much later than The Flood. When The Flood 
was first published is not, I understand, yet known ; but even the earliest 
edition of it which has reached our own day was in circulation well before 
2000; I mean, again, B.C. It was all the rage in Babylonia; and one 
has only to acquire a little facility in Sumerian to be able to skim this 
version itself. Few modern novels can show such a record as this famous 
work. It sold like wildfire in Egypt in the fifteenth century—(B.C.), as 
the Tell-el-Amarna discoveries showed. It was highly popular in Assyria, 
and in comparatively recent times Assurbanipal (seventh century B.C.) 
had a copy made for the Royal Library, in a charming cuneiform. Most 
people nowadays read it in a latter-day adaptation by Moses, at which, 
as also at some still later versions, I can claim to have glanced. 

I liked The Flood. Speaking generally, and without specifying any 
particular edition out of those just mentioned, I thought it showed 
marked ability. All that about the animals provided a strong sex interest ; 
though I was a little surprised that the author had hampered his narrative — 
by refusing to admit a third of any species, thus confining himself to 
legitimate unions. It may be, of course, that he was reacting against the 
eternal triangle. At the same time, quite apart from that, The Flood, one 
cannot but feel, dates. It suffers conspicuously from that tendency to 
point a moral which literature had not altogether shaken off even in the 
third (B.C.) millennium. The Flood is getting at me, and it makes me feel 
uncomfortable. 

Moreover, now that we have discovered that there actually was such a 
deluge, The Flood must be placed in the subordinate category of historical 
novels. I turn therefore to the more modern work above referred to, which 
I think will be generally admitted to contain an element of imagination. 
It comes to us from that rococo people the Egyptians, and those who make 
a point of being up-to-date in these matters may read it in G. Maspéro’s 
Les Contes Populaires de l Egypte Ancienne, fourth edition (1923—I mean 
A.D.), pages one and following. We are shown a man in humble cir- 
cumstances, who is much worried about his heart. A bit Russian, you may 
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think, but wait amoment. Deciding that this organ can never be altogether 
secure within him—even the moderns have heard of “ floating kidney ”— 
Bata deposits it in the inmost branches of an acacia tree. At the same time 
he presents a brother of his with a pot of ale, warranted to froth whenever 
he (the donor) is in danger. Pooh, pooh (you think), telepathy ; but just 
wait again. His wife meanwhile, I need hardly say, has become another 
man’s mistress ; her patron being no less a person than the then ruling 
Pharoah. This formidable woman gives orders for the acacia to be felled, 
and Bata, for the first time in his life, dies. The beer is up ; and here, I 
admit, is a slight flaw ; either beer or brother is not quite smart enough. 
The brother, however, sets out to seek Bata, finds the dead body, and later, 
after considerable trouble, the heart, which he puts into water and causes 
the corpse to imbibe. Well, you know what even we can do with glands. 
Artificial respiration succeeds ; Bata, resuming the thread of life, becomes 
a bull, and, as the sacred Apis, is conducted to Court. I cannot too much 
admire the originality and ingenuity of the device by which an accidental 
reunion of two characters—that eternal problem of the novelist—is here 
effected, and made absolutely convincing by its dependence upon a local 
institution. Something in the consecrated quadruped’s behaviour strikes 
the guilty woman as familiar, and she speeds the arrangements for its 
sacrifice ; at which, however, drops of its blood, bespattering the soil, 
grow into a pair of trees ; and these, too human to resist the temptation 
to triumph, remark, “‘ I am Bata.” They should have said “‘ we,”’ but that 
is a small point. Bata pays for this imprudence by being felled for the 
second and (of course, also) third time ; but two chips of him fly into the 
unscrupulous woman’s mouth, and in due course she becomes pregnant ; 
her son, who, I need hardly say, is still Bata, is born, rather late in life 
perhaps and too repeatedly defunct to make a wholly attractive baby, 
but what of that ?—he is the heir-apparent, he presently ascends the throne, 
reveals himself, and executes his faithless consort, who, being devoid of 
virtue, dies, naturally, for good and all. 

Now I call that a clever story. I would not perhaps defend it upon all 
grounds ; but I maintain that it is not only more interesting, but, as I 
shall shortly show, more elevating, than the more strictly contemporary 
novels which so many of my friends extol. It combines some ingredients 
that these have with a great many which they have not. You cannot, as 
with so many of these you can, see each step coming; consequently 
excitement is well maintained. And, of negative merits, it has one still 
greater. There are few things I am more tired of than the unrelieved— 
I do not care how life-like—portrayal of human foibles and vices. Now, 
you cannot put your finger upon every episode in t/is story and exclaim 
*« There, but for the grace of God, go I!” At the same time it is not by 
any means devoid of realism; for instance the wife is unfaithful; and 
that is very true to life, as undergraduates say. 

Let no one suppose that we have not among us at this present day a body 
of expert reviewers engaged in studying the technique of the novels of that 
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and other “ primitive ” schools. These critics, archeologists as they are 
sometimes called, follow a mode of journalism that is seldom lucrative, 
and it is obvious that their true motive must be the hope that they may some 
day themselves succeed in this ambitious genre. Except for the author 
of that famous modern romance, The Golden Bough, 1 know of none who 
has ever reached this stage ; and that in itself is powerful testimony to the 
skill of those deceased story-tellers. A critique of Bata by a Swedish 
writer which has just been published declares that “ the date of this tale— 
it is found in a record from the middle of the second millennium B.C.— 
has brought about a revolution in our conception of the history of the folk- 
tale, the extent of which can hardly be exaggerated.’ That is to say that 
as the sensation of to-day, even, the author of Bata beats Miss Margaret 
Kennedy ; circulation is one thing, revolution (in spite of etymologies) 
another. Dr. Nilsson, who, as his duty was, has retailed the plot of this 
story without a single twinkle, a feat surely of some endurance—Dr. 
Nilsson rightly detects in this earliest of purely secular romances every 
single one of the characteristic motifs of the primitive story—‘ the 
separable or external soul, the life-tokens, the migration of souls, and the 
miraculous birth” ; he might have added rejuvenation. But there is no 
limit to the superstitions of modern scepticism ; I know there are many 
nowadays who have no idea that such a thing as the separable or external 
soul exists! Let me, instead of formally justifying the older doctrine, 
draw attention to just one subtle point in the characterisation of Madam 
Bata ; she does not in the first instance assail her husband directly, but 
finds out what his heart ts in and then makes an attack on that. Is it not 
precisely so that the experienced among men distinguish between those 
of their enemies who are as harmless as the rattlesnake while he is rattling, 
and those against whom they must immediately counterplot ? 

But it is not, indeed, for any such excellences of detail that I would 
commend this story to the attention of novel-readers. I admire it, ultim- 
ately, as a brilliantly truthful study in what has been for some decades, 
and evidently still is, a matter of the most absorbing interest to the modern 
world—the psychology of genius. Well, I have had the luck to know genius 
as well as the idleness to read its lives ; and in my opinion the Bata of this 
somewhat demoded Egyptian story is a far more faithful picture of it than 
is, for example, Lewis Dodd of The Constant Nymph. This latter work is 
not without its merits ; but there are things in it of which I cannot approve. 
For one thing, much of it is well written ; all of it “ nervously”; some 
of it even beautifully. And what a power of graphic and unhesitating 
description—“ A succession of serene ranges sticking up into emptiness’ — 
there you have the Alps. I seem to remember a fair description of a 
concert in Villette ; but in the course of The Constant Nymph you attend, 
see, and hear a concert, even if it is not you who describe your experiences 
(at that of all concerts) quite so perfectly _as this—‘‘ Music stole out like 
a mist into the great spaces of the building ; it hung in the air before 
Florence, an almost visible fabric, a flowing pattern of strings cut through 
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by the sharp notes of horns, blurring ”—oh, how exactly !—“‘ the piled tiers 
of faces which went up, and up, to the dark, high gallery.”’ I have never 
been anywhere myself but in the dark, high place just named ; but even 
there this is just how one sees the opposite one. What a relief, again, to 
read nowadays of a young girl who is deeply moved by the beauty of one of 
those exquisite stanzas from Gray’s Elegy (how it shines at you when 
quoted suddenly !) and who instinctively averts herself from a piece of 
characteristically blatant doggerel by the father of most modern poetry. 
Such things I should ordinarily regard as not merits merely, but rare 
beauties ; their employment as structural decorations in a work with such 
a tendency as The Constant Nymph I can only call deplorable. For the 
picture of its hero is but another indulgence to one of the worst of British 
prejudices, the notion that genius is sensuality. Lewis Dodd, apart from 
his music—and such things in novels are reported merely, we can take 
them upon trust only if they are borne out by sheer force of character 
or at the least by some magic of personality—is a mere mooner. It is not 
his ending up as criminal that one minds ; that is possible enough. It is 
that, as one finds him act and speak—and again I say, assertions apart— 
he displays no qualities but two ; he is lustful and he is ill-mannered ; 
unless one should add that he is rather cowardly. Put the same conception 
of genius into an appropriately cruder form, and you have the American 
variety, equally prevalent ; the clearest example is the heroine of “ the 
great Glaspell play,” The Verge, reported, of course, a genius at biology, 
but characterised solely by vice (over which she can be tritely jocular) 
and rudeness of an incredibly stupid sort, surely at once the dullest and 
nastiest female character ever (yet) invented. It is absolutely extraordinary, 
and a sinister indication of the mentality of our time, that no one should 
have so much as noticed this. And besides, if you accept the crudity of 
these latest treatments, the fact is that all this harping upon the Bohemi- 
anism of Bohemians is now dreadfully old-fashioned and stale ; it is at 
least forty years old. And that, although my friends will not have it so, 
is really one of the main reasons why I have enjoyed Bata ; it is something 
new ; across two dozen centuries it brings us a whole repertory of novel 
motifs and one dominating idea. As to this last, more in a moment ;_ but 
in the meantime, I must observe that if genius, as apart from its profes- 
sional output, has been marked by anything, it is by a certain flow, however 
fitful, of animal spirits, and that, it seems now necessary to say, is not the 
same thing as animal appetites. The “ morals ” of genius are, doubtless, 
not after the standard of the late Mrs. Grundy ; but that is a very different 
matter. Great musicians have been crass egotists ; yet even Wagner had 
his human side. Schubert was gross, but he was often happy. 

The only story within my radius that it positively occurs to me to com- 
pare with Bata is one to which it has prima facie no resemblance. I read it 
somewhere about my eleventh birthday ; and even then it may not 
necessarily have been quite new ; it was given me, if I remember rightly, 
by an aunt. In A Start in Life, an only daughter prevailed upon her 
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unsanguine father to commission, by way of test, a pitifully grimy raga- 
muffin with the purchase of certain books ; the money was given him 
and he did not return. His drunken father had forcibly appropriated it, 
and the vicissitudes of that urchin in the attempt to earn the sum, preserve 
the list, and execute the commission, were such as I wish I had space to 
retail here. Two years later he presented himself—‘ Please, sir, it’s the 
books”; the father had entirely forgotten, but the daughter explained. 
Here again, then, is an unexpected reappearance. The conclusion was in 
the taste of the nineteenth century ; perfunctory perhaps, but I can see 
no serious harm in it. I should like, if I could, to treat a similar motif with 
a more adult cast, and in a manner by comparison tragic. A young man 
conscious of parts but utterly at odds with his environment is universally 
and not unreasonably voted ne’er do-weel ; revolts, disappears, achieves 
position and influence, is visited with compunction, and many years after- 
wards returns to deliver the goods, when, circumstances having entirely 
changed, this happens to be the last thing that is wanted. But his choice 
is made, and unconscious of the effect of his actions, he remorselessly 
turns out a trump ; to the ruination of everybody, including ultimately, 
of course, himself. But as usual, the damned details escape me, and I shall 
never write that tale. There, however, is the outline of it, and I fancy that 
it contains a truth. For virtue and genius have at least this much in com- 
mon, that while they are sometimes devastating, they are never either 
supine or sordid. ‘The anonymous author of Bata understood the resili- 
ence of genius. Others or himself may harry the possessor of it, and he 
may be downed, but he is irrepressible. Beaten in one form, he will 
re-emerge under another. He can even survive his own demise. 
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OLIVIA MARIANNE 


By JOHANNES V. JENSEN 


T Buitenzorg in Java, somewhere in the botanical gardens, there 

is a memorial, a small temple-like building in the style of the 

First Empire, merely a round, open roof resting on white columns; 

under that there is a tombstone surmounted by an urn, all in simple 

lines, noble and quiet, a note from the time of our great-grand-parents when 
Europe was still the old, delicate, oddly naive and pathetically provincial 
Europe. The monument has a strangely incongruous effect in this place, so 
far away from where it belongs: it has come to stand so lonely here in the 
wide world which our grandparents thought of only with a sort of vague 
awe, so lonely with its dumb story of a bygone age and of those who died. 

Towering palms throw their shadows on it ; about it rise huge trees, 
species unknown to a European even if he happens to know their names, 
a gigantic, luxuriant vegetation, a tropical pleasure-ground, which ought, 
perhaps, to remind one of the Garden of Eden. But here are neither wild 
animals walking about at large without eating each other, nor the first man 
and woman in their innocence ; the trees stand as if they were bored, 
growing, growing : an immense tamed and labelled luxuriance, but lifeless 
and without a soul. Even insects seem to be lacking ; only a solitary small 
singing bird hidden somewhere in the dense foliage sounds a dim, golden 
note at long intervals like a drop of euphony in the hothouse silence. 

The banyan tree climbs upwards as if it were trying to form an island in 
the blue, but had thought better of it and had started growing down into 
the ground again with air-roots and hanging boughs and tendrils: the 
tree looks like a little greedy jungle in itself, a hungry and mournful tree, a 
mother forest with a brood of her young. The bamboo thicket swells in all 
the tints and shades of arsenic green, evefy “ blade ”’ the thickness of a 
man’s thigh. ‘The matchless, royal palms ascend like tall slender vases of 
chrysophrase. In a little, lukewarm lake floats the victoria regina, whose 
leaves, as the books tell us, will carry a child. Every tropical plant is to be 
met with here, from the nepenthe, which feeds on insects, to the quinine 
tree, which will cure a fever, and the vanilla, which we eat in ice-cream. 
It is the largest botanical garden in the world, no doubt, a park of virgin 
forest covering a square mile or two, with the magnificent volcano Gunong 
Salak towering like a stage property in the background with a veil of 
paradisaical clouds round the summit. But nature is lacking here ; things 
grow in this place, but there is no life. Nature should be a whole : excess of 
one thing at a time revolts the soul. Scarcely a human being is to be seen. 
Some native is listlessly sweeping a spot which has obviously been swept 
already. A few coloured infants with running noses come up to gape at 
the stranger, but otherwise the place is deserted, and, walking here, one is 
overcome by a dull sense of depression : all this senseless, gorged luxuri- 
ance has the effect of a brutal, unprovoked attack ; it gets on one’s nerves 
with that virulent, almost frantic effect sometimes produced by museums. 
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Amidst all this tropical gorgeousness, barbarous and, in spite of the 
glaring sunlight, almost sinister, the little white-washed monument in its 
classical simplicity has the effect of something infinitely lonely and infin- 
itely genuine. After all, the only anodyne, the only thing in the world 
that is really dignified is to be dead and buried. 

The mausoleum in.the botanical gardens of Buitenzorg is the only spot 
that has any style about it amongst all this obese abundance ; also it is the 
only thing meriting the name of real architecture I have seen in Java. 

On the monument one reads the following words in the calligraphy of the 
First Empire : 

OLIVIA MARIANNE 
Wife of Thomas Stamford Raffles 
Lieutenant 
Governor of Java 
And its Dependencies 
Died at Buitenzorg 
26 November 1814. 

and the following stanza : 

Oh Thou Whom Ne’er my Constant Heart 

One Moment Hath Forgot, 

Tho’ Fate Severe Hath Bid Us Part, 

Yet Still Forget Me Not. 
It is now more than a century since this artless stanza was put together. 
He who did it was no poet. ‘The wording is in the high-flown style of the 
period, but note the sorrowful logic of the verses, the sense that falters 
and almost breaks down : it is as if one saw the man stagger, overcome by 
his tears, as he is trying to express his feelings in the solemn terms proper 
to anepitaph. How fresh the grief still seems ! and yet it was all a hundred 
years ago, and the dead are dead, and those who mourned them are dead. 
And yet once she too lived and was loved and was young, Olivia Marianne. 
Of sweetness and of tears, of love and of time that passes is life inexorably 


spun. 
* * * * % 


I know no more about Olivia Marianne than what this epitaph tells of 
her. Possibly one might find more biographical information about her in 
some library. Some silhouette of the period may have preserved her 
portrait : a delicate profile, the hair piled high on the top of her head, a 
gracefully curved neck, and a ribbon at her breast as in the silhouettes of 
Goethe’s time. But of its own accord history has preserved nothing about 
her except Stamford Raffles’s grief. 

He, the founder of English dominion in farther India, was a man of 
many sorrows. He had the sea-fever in him like many of the other restless 
sons of England: Francis Drake, James Cook, Hudson, and him too the 
sea betrayed. He was born on board a ship, and all his life’s work, the 
tangible part of it, was lost with a ship. It was called the Fame. The name 


of the ship which he had loaded with the work of a lifetime and which was — 


burned at sea was Fame. 


— 
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At thirty years old, Raffles became Governor of Java; they came of age 
early in those days. Here it was that he lost his wife. Politics in Europe 
caused Java to pass into the possession of Holland, and in so far Raffles’s 
labours there were in vain. He is transferred to Benkoolen in Sumatra, 
and there his three children die. Still he has enough strength left to carry 
through his greatest historical achievement : the foundation of Singapore. 
But what a price he paid for it! Can any political or historical success 
really be worth such a price ? Olivia Marianne dead, the children dead ; 
why did he do it after all ?- The young, overworked Governor at Buitenzorg 
may have been able to spare ten minutes a day for his wife. Every day, 
preoccupied and worried about other things, he must have seen for a brief 
moment how the colour was fading from Olivia Marianne’s cheeks. 

White women do not bear up long in the tropics. They grow too fragile; 
with a waxlike pallor, like the perpetually white canvas dresses they wear, 
their cheeks become veined with blue like marks of torture, their eyes too 
big. The children die. A second generation of whites is rare, a third 
unknown. In the Cathedral of Singapore the walls are hung with the 
marble tablets of the little ones who grew tired so soon: William 5 years 
and 3 months—also Alice aged 3. Poor thing, she died early enough to get 
into the same tablet. "Thus must Sir Stamford have seen his children die, 
the little ones with their mother’s features, the last tender reflex of her 
soul, the last warmth that remained of Olivia Marianne’s blood. 

Sir Stamford married again, “‘ consoled himself,” as they say. Does that 
make the loss less hard? has a man suffered less because he can still hold 
up his head ? Later on he was to realise what that was worth, for which he 
had sacrificed his happiness. In the burning of the Fame he lost all that 
he owned, invaluable scientific and ethnographical collections, manuscripts 
representing the work of many years, the loss of which was no doubt 
irreparable. When he returned to England as a broken man he was abused 
and persecuted for the services which he had rendered his country, the 
_ true proportions of which were not yet understood. He died unrecognised 
and poor, worn out with overwork and grief before he was fifty ; even his 
tomb is unknown. 

Now he is regarded as an administrative genius and a far-sighted states- 
man, the founder of that English influence in Malacca which is now of such 
signal importance. There is a statue of him in Singapore on a vast lawn 
that fronts the harbour where the flags of the ships of all the world wave in 
the equatorial sunlight ; there he stands quite alone in the centre of the 
open lawn ; there are several hundred paces to the statue from each side. 
Yes, that is how he should stand; not everyone should be allowed to 
approach him, for he was more lonely in his time than can be grasped by 
every globe-trotting blockhead. ; 

In the same years while Raffles, unregarded and at the price of his 
domestic happiness, carried through his task: to gain a foot-hold for 
England in farther India, a new Empire for the white man, Goethe was 
working at his Dichtung und Wahrheit. The romantic movement in 
Germany was in full swing ; extensive colonies were founded in the air. 
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Later on there was an awakening, and others were found to have taken 
possession of the prosaic earth. England was an inhospitable island, and 
the “‘ Golden Age ” of Continental literature never got across the Channel : 
the metals in use there were harder ones. England was a stern mother, 
hungry, grasping and sad like the banyan tree. 

One wonders if the harshness with which England has often treated the 
best of her sons and the sternness of character with which those same sons 
have yet extended England’s power spring from the same source. Adver- 
sity steels the will more than tawdry success. ‘“‘ Severe” is the word 
which occurs to Raffles when he wants to describe his fate. ‘‘ Severe,” 
stern and hard to please is England’s God. 

But at Buitenzorg—which means “ free from care ’—sleeps Olivia 
Marianne. The men are always attempting such hard things; the stronger 
they are, the more misfortunes they are sure to pull down on their heads. 
The women follow them as long as they can, and when they are at the end 
of their forces they sink back with one deep glance, burning with love and 
terror, which tries to follow the man to the last. 

It is hard. A hundred years ago it was harder than we can realise ; then 

Java was terribly far away ; how could a little woman ever get back to 
Europe again ? And so poor Olivia Marianne, for one, had to stay there 
in the cruel, red, tropical soil under the foolish palms. Where, one wonders, 
did she walk, when she wore her girlish shoes-with pink silk ribbons 
crossed over the ankles ? Where did she stroke her bare arms at fourteen, 
vaguely expectant and restless like the captive fire within the earth? Then 
the fire comes to her. 
_ They had only sailing ships then. Olivia Marianne came to the East 
in a corvette or a brigantine ; perhaps she was several months on her way, 
round the Cape, till they had to eat rye biscuits with maggots in them and 
were served out half-a-pint of stale water a day. 

‘There are few conveniences in the tropics now, but then there was none. 
The heat was the same wasting enemy. They did not understand the nature 
of the disease then, and fought it with blood-letting and similar barbarous 
forms of maltreatment. The midwife dragged childbed fever from one 
married woman to another. But worst of all was the loneliness here: one 
was very far away then—letters once in every six months if one were lucky— 
and the chance of ever seeing one’s family and friends again was but slight. 
‘The husband always busy. Then the white women bow their heads. 

Olivia Marianne—I see her standing in front of her mirror which has 
become spotted and blistered from the moist air of the tropics ; I see her 
combing her hair, shaking her head a little as she looks at the comb—how 
it!comes out !_ And the time passes. 

Then she is sitting on her bed, the mirror in front of her; a fugitive, 
doleful smile passes over her tired face and is lost like a butterfly in the 
mirror: the girlish dreams that die. 


Then despair and the last heat. And now the stern God has forgotten 
er. ; 


Yet still forget me not ! 
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ESTRANGEMENT: THOUGHTS FROM 
A DIARY KEPT IN 1909-I 


By W. B. YEATS 


I 


O keep these notes natural and useful to me I must keep one 

note from leading on to another that I may not surrender myself 

to literature. Every note must come as a casual thought, then it 

will be my life. Neither Christ nor Buddha nor Socrates wrote 
a book, for to do that is to exchange life for a logical process. 


II 


Last night there was a debate in the Arts Club on a political question. 
I was for a moment tempted to use arguments merely to answer some- 
thing said, but did not do so, and noticed that every argument I had been 
tempted to use was used by somebody or other. Logic is a machine, one 
can leave it to itself; unhelped it will force those present to exhaust the 
subject, the fool is as likely as the sage to speak the appropriate answer to 
any statement, and if an answer is forgotten somebody will go home 
miserable. You throw your money on the table and you receive so much 
change. 

Style, personality—deliberately adopted and therefore a mask—is the 
only escape from the hot-faced bargainers and the money-changers. 


III 


I have been talking to a man typical of a class common elsewhere but 
new in Ireland: often not ill-bred in manner and therefore the more 
manifestly with the ill-breeding of the mind, every thought made in some 
manufactory and with the mark upon it of its wholesale origin—thoughts 
never really thought out in their current form in any individual mind, but 
the creation of impersonal mechanism—of schools, of text-books, of news- 
papers, these above all. He had that confidence which the first thinker of 
anything never has, for all thinkers are alike in that they approach the truth 
fuil of hesitation and doubt. Confidence comes from repetition, from the 
_ breath of many mouths. This ill-breeding of the mind is a far worse thing 
than the mere bad manners that spit on the floor. Is not all charm in- 
herited ? Whether of the intellect, of the manners, of the character, or of 
literature. A great lady is as simple as a good poet. Neither possesses 
anything that is not ancient and their own, and both are full of eg Cis 
about everything but themselves, about everything that can be changed, 
about all that they merely think. They assume convictions as if they were 
a fashion in clothes and re-mould all slightly. 
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IV 


The articles upon The Miser in the morning papers show the old dislike of 
farce and dialect, written by men who are essentially parvenus 1n intel- 
lectual things, they shudder at all that is not obviously and notoriously 
refined—the objection to the word “ shift” over again. Our Abbey 
secretary has a deep hatred of Moliére. None of these people can get it 
out of their heads that we are exaggerating the farce of Moliere. We 
reduce it. Years ago Dr. Sigerson said of the last verse of my Moll Magee 
“Why candles ? Surely tapers ?”’ 


V 


To oppose the new ill-breeding of Ireland, which may in a few years 
destroy all that has given Ireland a distinguished name in the world— 
“Mother of the bravest soldiers and the most beautiful women !” cried 
Borrow or some such words, remembering the hospitality shown to him, 
a distributor of Bibles, by the Irish Monks of Spain—I can only set up a 
secondary or interior personality created out of the tradition of myself, 
and this personality (alas, only possible to me in my writings) must be 
always gracious and simple. It must have that slight separation from 
interests which makes charm possible, while remaining near enough for 
passion. Is not charm what it is because an escape from mechanism ? 
So much of the world as is dominated by the contest of interests is a 
mechanism. ‘The newspaper is the roar of the machine. Argument, the 
moment acknowledged victory is sought, becomes a clash of interests. 
One should not—above all in books, which sigh for immortality—argue 
at all if not ready to leave to another apparent victory. In daily life we 
become rude the moment we grudge to the clown his perpetual triumph. 


VI 


My father says, ‘‘ A man does not love a woman because he thinks her 
clever or because he admires her, but because he likes the way she has of 
scratching her head.” 


Vil 


It seems to me that true love is a discipline, and it needs so much wisdom 
that the love of Solomon and Sheba must have lasted for all the silence of 
the scriptures. Each divines the secret self of the other, and refusing to 
believe in the more daily self, creates a mirror where the lover or the beloved 
sees an Image to copy in daily life ; for love also creates the Mask. 


VIII 


Our modern poetry is imaginative. It is the poetry of the young. 
The poetry of the greatest periods is a sustained expression of the appetites 
and habits. Hence we select where they exhausted. 
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IX 

I have remembered to-day that the Brahmin Mohini said to me, “‘ When 
I was young I was happy. I thought truth was something that could be 
conveyed from one man’s mind to another. I now know that it is a state of 
mind.” 

Xx 

Last night I met A—*, There was some rich man there, and some per- 
son spoke of the great power that wealth might have for good. The rich 
man was talking of starting a deer forest in Connaught. A— said, ‘‘ Wealth 
has very little power, it can really do very little.” I said, “ Yet every now 
and then one meets some charming person who likes all fine things and is 
quite delightful and who would not have had these qualities if some great- 
grandfather had not sold his country for gold.”” A— answered, “‘ I admit 
that wealth occasionally—Darwin is an example—enables someone to write 
a great book.” I answered, “‘ O, I was not thinking of that. I meant that it 
creates the fine life which we look at with affectionate eyes out of our garret 
windows. We must not leave our garrets but we could not write well but for 
what we see from their windows.’’ A— answered, “‘ Then writers are para- 
sites.’ I noticed that most of the guests seemed, beside A— and the rich man, 
too sympathetic and anxious to please ; I myself among the rest. We talked, 
they were talked to. Dean B— was there too, a charming and intelligent 
man with an ingratiating manner like that of certain well-educated 
Catholic priests, a manner one does not think compatible with deep 
spiritual experience. We discussed self-realisation and_ self-sacrifice. 
He said the classic self-realisation had failed and yet the victory of 
Christian self-sacrifice had plunged the world into the dark ages. I 
reminded him of some Norse God, who was hung over an abyss for three 
days “‘ A sacrifice to himself,” to show that the two were not incompatible, 
but he answered, ‘‘ Von Hartmann discusses the question whether the soul 
may not sacrifice itself, even to the losing of itself, for some good end.” 
I said, ‘‘ That is the problem of my Countess Cathleen,” and he said, “ It 
is a further problem whether a nation may make this sacrifice.’’ He must 


have been thinking of Ireland. - 


I see clearly that when I re-write The Adoration of the Magi the 
message given to the old men must be a series of seemingly arbitrary 
commands: A year of silence, certain rules of diet, and so on. Without 
the arbitrary there cannot be religion, because there cannot be the last 
sacrifice, that of the spirit. The old men should refuse to record the 
message on hearing that it contains not wisdom but the supernaturally 
sanctioned arbitrary, the commanded pose that makes all definite. The 
tree has to die before it can be made into a cross. 


* The initials used in the diary are never those of the persons quoted or described, 


With the exception of AE., Mr. George Russell’s pseudonym, they are copied from a 
dictionary of painters, the initials or initial of the first name under A, then of the 


second under A, or of the first under B and so on. W.B.Y. 
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XII 


I have noticed that when these men (certain disciples of AZ.) take to any 
kind of action it is to some kind of extreme politics. Partly I think because 
they have never learned the discipline which enables the most ardent 
nature to accept obtainable things, even if a little sadly ; but still more 
because they cannot believe in any success that is not in the unconditioned 
future, and because, like an artist described by Balzac, they long for popu- 
larity that they may believe in themselves. : 

} 
XIII 

ZE. endures them because he has the religious genius, for to the religious 
genius all souls are of equal value: the queen is not more than an old 
apple woman. His poetical genius does not affect his mind as a whole, 
and probably he puts aside as unworthy every suggestion of his poetical 
genius which would separate man from man. The most fundamental of 
divisions is that between the intellect, which can only do its work by saying 
continually “‘ thou fool,” and the religious genius which makes all equal. 
That is why we have discovered that the mountain top and the monastery 
are necessary to civilisation. Civilisation dies of all those things that feed 
the soul, and both die if the Remnant refuse the wilderness. 


XIV 
One of their errors is continually to mistake a philosophical idea for a 
spiritual experience. The very preoccupation of the intellect with the soul 
destroys that experience, for everywhere impressions are checked by 
opinion. 
XV 
The real life being despised is only prized when sentimentalised over, 
and so the soul is shut off alike from earth and heaven. 


XVI 
I heard Miss A— B— speak this the other day: ‘‘ We have such a 
wonderful cat and it is so full of dignity that if the kitten goes to take its 
food it leaves the dish. It will not struggle. It will not assert itself. And 
what’s more our cat won’t eat at all if there is not a perfectly clean napkin 
spread under the plate. I assure you it is quite true. I have often noticed 
it. It will not eat if there is even a spot on the napkin.” 


XVII 
When /E. and I were fellow-students at the art-schools there was a 
strange mad pious student who used to come sometimes with a daisy chain 
round his neck. AE. lent him a little theosophical book Light ‘on the 
Path. He stayed away for several days and then came one day looking 


very troubled. He gave the book back saying, ‘“‘ You will drift into a 
penumbra.” 


ee Pee ee 
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XVIII 


_In Christianity what was philosophy in Eastern Asia became life, 
biography and drama. A play passes through the same process in being 
written. At first, if it has psychological depth, there is a bundle of ideas, 
something that can be stated in philosophical terms; my Countess 
Cathleen for instance was once the moral question, may a soul sacrifice 
itself for a good end? but gradually philosophy is eliminated until at last 
the only philosophy audible, if there is even that, is the mere expression of 
one character or another. When it is completely life it seems to the hasty 
reader a mere story. Was the Bhagavad Gita the “‘ scenario ” from which 
the Gospels were made ? 

XIX 


One reason for the tendency of the AZ. group to extreme political 
opinion is that a taste fed for long on milk diet thirsts for strong flavours. 
In England the reaction would be vice, in Ireland it is politics. 


XX 


I have once more met Miss A— B—.“ O, it is not because of the pictures 
that I said I liked Mr. Lane’s Gallery. I like it because it has such a 
beautiful atmosphere, because of the muffed glass.”’ 


XXI 


All empty souls tend to extreme opinion. It is only in those who have 
built up a rich world of memories and habits of thought that extreme 
opinions affront the sense of probability. Propositions, for instance, which 
set all truth upon one side can only enter rich minds to dislocate and strain, 
if they can enter at all, and sooner or later the mind expels them by 


instinct. 
XXII 


There is a relation between discipline and the theatrical sense. If we 
cannot imagine ourselves as different from what we are and assume that 
second self, we cannot impose a discipline upon ourselves, though we may 
accept one from others. Active virtue as distinguished from the passive 
acceptance of a current code is therefore theatrical, consciously dramatic, 
the wearing of a mask. It is the condition of arduous full life. One con- 
stantly notices in very active natures a tendency to pose, or if the pose has 
become a second self a preoccupation with the effect they are producing. 
One notices this in Plutarch’s Lives, and every now and then in some 
modern who has tried to live by classical ideas, in Oscar Wilde for instance, 
and less obviously in men like Walt Whitman. Wordsworth is often flat 
and heavy, partly because his moral sense has no theatrical element, it is 
an obedience to a discipline which he has not created. ‘This increases his 
popularity with the better sort of journalists, writers in The Spectator 
for instance, with all who are part of the machine and yet care for poetry. 

46 
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XXIII 


All my life I have been haunted with the idea that the poet should know 
all classes of men as one of themselves, that he should combine the greatest 
possible personal realisation with the greatest possible knowledge of the 
speech and circumstance of the world. Fifteen or twenty years ago I 
remember longing, with this purpose, to disguise myself as a peasant and 
wander through the West, and then to ship as sailor. But when one 
shrinks from all business with a stranger, and is unnatural with all who 
are not intimate friends, because one underrates or overrates unknown 
people, one cannot adventure forth. The artist grows more and more 
distinct, more and more a being in his own right as it were, but more and 
more loses grasp of the always more complex world. Some day setting out 
to find knowledge, like some pilgrim to the Holy Land, he will become the 
most romantic of characters. He will play with all masks. 


XXIV 


Tragedy is passion alone, and rejecting character, it gets form from 
motives, from the wandering of passion; while comedy is the clash of 
character. Eliminate character from comedy and you get farce. Farce is 
bound together by incident alone. In practice most works are mixed : 
Shakespeare being tragi-comedy. Comedy is joyous because all assump- 
tion of a part, of a personal mask, whether of the individualised face of 
comedy or of the grotesque face of farce, is a display of energy, and all 
energy is joyous. A poet creates tragedy from his own soul, that soul 
which is alike in all men. It has not joy, as we understand that word, but 
ecstasy, which is from the contemplation of things vaster than the indi- 
vidual and imperfectly seen, perhaps, by all those that still live. The 
masks of tragedy contain neither character nor personal energy. ‘They are 
allied to decoration and to the abstract figures of Egyptian temples. 
Before the mind can look out of their eyes the active will perishes, hence 
their sorrowful calm. Joy is of the will which labours, which overcomes 
obstacles, which knows triumph. The soul knows its changes of state 
alone, and I think the motives of tragedy are not related to action but to 
changes of state. I feel this but do not see clearly, for I am hunting truth 
into its thicket and it is my business to keep close to the impressions of 
sense, to common daily life. Yet is not ecstasy some fulfilment of the soul 
in itself, some slow or sudden expansion of it like an overflowing well ? 
Is not this what is meant by beauty ? 


XXV 


Allingham and Davis have two different kinds of love of Ireland. In 
Allingham I find the entire emotion for the place one grew up in which I 
felt as a child. Davis on the other hand was concerned with ideas of 
Ireland, with conscious patriotism. His Ireland was artificial, an idea 
built up in a couple of generations by a few commonplace men. This 
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artificial idea has done me as much harm as the other has helped me. I 
tried to free myself from it, and all my enemies come from my fighting 
it in others. The beauty of peasant thought is partly from a spontaneity 
unspoiled by the artificial town-made thought. One cannot sum up a 
nation intellectually, and when the summing up is made by half-educated 
men it fills one with alarm. I remember when I was nine or ten 
years old walking along Kensington High Street so full of love for the 
fields and roads of Sligo that I longed—a strange sentiment for a child— 
for earth from a road there that I might kiss it. I had no politics ; a couple 
of years before I had read with delight a volume of Orange verses belonging 
to my grandmother’s stable-boy, and my mother, who loved Sligo where 
she had been born and bred with the same passion, was, if she had any 
politics, Unionist. This love was instinctive and left the soul free. If I 
could have kept it and yet never felt the influence of Young Ireland I had 
given a more profound picture of Ireland in my work. Synge’s purity of 
genius comes in part from having kept this instinct and this alone. 
Emotion is always justified by time, thought hardly ever. It can only bring 
us back to emotion. 

I went to see Synge yesterday and found him ill: if he dies it will 
set me wondering if he could have lived but for his long misunder- 
standing with the wreckage of Young Ireland. Even a successful 
performance of one of his plays seems to have made him ill. My 
sister reminded me of this the other day and urged me not to revive 
the Playboy while he is ill. In one thing he and Lady Gregory are the 
strongest souls I have ever known. He and she alike have never for an 
instant spoken to me the thoughts of their inferiors as their own thoughts. 
I have never known them to lose the self-possession of their intellects. 
The others here—even Moore for all his defiance—possess their own 
thoughts above the general flood only for a season, and Moore has in 
addition an automatic combativeness that makes even his original thought 
a reaction not a creation. Both Synge and Lady Gregory isolate themselves, 
Synge instinctively and Lady Gregory consciously, from all contagious 
opinions of poorer minds: Synge so instinctively and naturally—helped 
certainly by the habits of an invalid—that no one is conscious of rejection. 
Lady Gregory’s life is too energetic and complex for her rejections to be 
other than deliberate. I do neither the one nor the other, being too talka- 
tive, too full of belief in whatever thought lays hold on me to reject people 
from my company, and so keep by angry outbreaks which are pure folly, 
from these invasions of the soul. One must agree with the clown or be 
silent, for he has in him the strength and confidence of the multitudes. 

Lady Gregory is planting trees, for a year they have taken up much of her 
time. Her grandson will be fifty years old before they can be cut. We 
artists, do not we also plant trees? and it is only after some fifty years that 
we are of much value. Every day I notice some new analogy between the 
long-established life of the well-born and the artist’s life. We come from 
the permanent things and create them, and instead of old blood we have 
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old emotions and we carry in our heads always that form of society 
aristocracies create now and again for some brief moment at Urbino or 
Versailles. We too despise the mob and suffer at its hands, and when we 
are happiest we have some little post in the house of Duke Frederick where 
we watch the proud dreamless world with humility, knowing that our 
knowledge is invisible and that at the first breath of ambition our dreams 
vanish. If we do not see daily beautiful life at which we look as old men and 
women do at children, we become theorists—thinkers as it is called—or 
else give ourselves to strained emotions, to some overflow of sentiment 
‘‘ siching after Jerusalem in the regions of the grave.’’ How can we sing 
without our bush of whinns, our clump of heather, and does not Blake say 
that it takes a thousand years to create a flower ° 


XXVI 


Blake talking to Crabb Robinson said once. that he preferred to any man 
of intellect a happy thoughtless person, or some such phrase. It followed 
I suppose from his praise of life—‘‘ all that lives is holy ”—and from his 
dislike of abstract things. Balzac, though when he is praising some beau- 
tiful high-bred woman: he makes one think he had the same preference, is 
too much taken up with his worship of the will, which cannot be thought- 
less, even if it can be happy, to be aware of the preference if he has it. 
Nietzsche had it doubtless at the moment when he imagined the “ Super- 
man” as a child. We artists suffer in our art if we do not love most of all 
life at peace with itself and doing without forethought what its humanity 
bids it and therefore happily. We are, as seen from life, an artifice, an 
emphasis, an uncompleted arc perhaps. Those whom it is our business 
to cherish and celebrate are complete arcs. Because the life man sees is not 
the final end of things, the moment we attain to greatness of any kind by 
personal labour and will we become fragmentary, and find no task in 
active life which can use our finest faculties. We are compelled to think 
and express and not to do. Faust in the end was only able to reclaim land 
like some official of the Agricultural Board. It is right that Romeo should 
not be a man of intellect or learning, it is enough for us that there is nature 
in him. We see all his arc, for in literature we need completed things. 
Men of action, our celebrators of life and passion, should be in all men’s 
eyes, but it is not well that we should be too much talked of. Plutarch was 
right when he said the artist should not be too prominent in the state 
because no young man, born for war and love, desires to be like Phidias. 
Life confesses to the priest and honours him, but we confess to life and tell 
it all that we would do if we were young, beautiful and rich, and life 
answers, “ I could never have thought of all that for myself, I have so little 
time.” And it is our praise that it goes upon its way with shining eyes 
forgetting us. 

XXVII 


I have to speak to-night at The Arts Club and have no time for much 
preparation. I will speak, I think, of the life of a young Irishman, his 
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gradual absorption in some propaganda. How the very nature of youth 
makes this come readily. Youth is always giving itself, expending itself. 
It is only after years that we begin the supreme work, the adapting of our 
energies to a chosen end, the disciplining of ourselves. A young man in 
Ireland meets only crude, impersonal things, things that make him like 
others. One cannot discuss his ideals for he has none. He has not the 
beginning of zsthetic culture. He never tries to make his rooms charming 
for instance. The slow perfecting of the sense which we call taste has not 
even begun. When he throws himself into the work of some league he 
succeeds just in so far as he puts aside all delicate and personal gifts. I 
myself know the sense of strain that comes when one speaks to ignorant, 
or still worse, half-ignorant men. There is a perpetual temptation not 
merely to over-simplification but to exaggeration, for all ignorant thought 
is exaggerated thought. I can only wish that a young Irishman of talent 
and culture may spend his life, from eighteen to twenty-five, outside 
Ireland. Can one prescribe duties to a developed soul ?—and I suppose 
him to grow conscious of himself in those years—if one can, I would wish 
him to return. I will then describe the idea of modern culture as I see it 
in some young Oxford man: to have perfect taste; to have felt all the 
finest emotions that art can give. The young Dublin man who sticks to his 
books becomes a pedant because he only believes in external things. I 
will then describe a debate at Oxford a few years ago when I felt so much 
pity for that young brilliant man full of feminine sensitiveness. Surely the 
ideal of culture expressed by Pater can only create feminine souls. The 
soul becomes a mirror not a brazier. This culture is self-knowledge in so 
far as the self is a calm, deliberating, discriminating thing, for when we 
have awakened our tastes, and criticised the world in tasting it, we have 
come to know ourselves ; ourselves, not as misers, or spendthrifts, or 
magistrates, or pleaders, but as men, face to face with what is permanent 
in the world. Newman defines culture as wise receptivity, though I do not 
think he uses these words. Culture of this kind produces the most perfect 
flowers in a few high-bred women. It gives to its sons an exquisite 
delicacy. I will then compare the culture of the Renaissance which seems 
to me founded not on self-knowledge but on knowledge of some other self, 
Christ or Czesar, not on delicate sincerity but on imitative energy. 


XXVIII 


This morning I got a letter telling me of A— C—’s illness. I did not 
recognise her son’s writing at first, and my mind wandered, I suppose 
because I was not well. I thought my mother was ill and that my sister 
was asking me to come at once: then I remembered that my mother died 
years ago and that more than kin was at stake. She had been to me mother, 
friend, sister and brother. I cannot realise the world without her—she 
brought to my wavering thoughts steadfast nobility. All day the thought of . 
losing her is like a conflagration in the rafters. Friendship is all the house 


I have. 
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XXIX 


A— C— is better but writes in pencil that she ‘‘ very nearly slipped 
away.” All Wednesday I heard Castiglione’s phrase ringing in my memory, 
“Never be it spoken without tears, the Duchess, too, is dead,” and that 
phrase, which—coming where it did among the numbering of his dead— 
often moved me till my eyes dimmed, brought before me now all his sorrow 
and my own, as though one saw the worth of life fade for ever. 


Sickness brought me this 

Thought, in that scale of his: 

Why should I be dismayed 

Though flame had burned the whole 
World as if it were a coal, 

Now I had seen it weighed 

Against a soul ? 


(To be concluded) 
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WILLIAM BECKFORD’S MINOR 
WORKS 


By HERBERT B. GRIMSDITCH 


OST people who know William Beckford at all know him as 

the author of Vathek and as a millionaire, connoisseur and 

collector. During his lifetime mysterious calumnies relating 

to him were spread abroad, and, though less has been heard of 
these charges of late, misconceptions of another kind are still current— 
misconceptions of his character, his mode of life and his status as a man of 
letters. His eccentricity and patrician pose have both been greatly exag- 
gerated, and (which really matters more in the long run) such literary 
reputation as he has has been derived almost entirely from Vathek (and 
latterly the Episodes thereto), while the great majority of literary people, 
as distinct from scholars, are unaware that at least four of his other works 
possess great merits, and that one of them may lay claim to a high place in 
the literature of travel. 

For a succinct account of Beckford’s life, readers cannot do better than 
turn to Mr. Lewis Melville’s article in Volume 86 of the Fortnightly 
Review, or, for full details, with many letters, to the same writer’s Life and 
Letters (Heinemann, 1910), which is indispensable to any serious student 
of Beckford, and renders supererogatory anything but the shortest of 
recapitulations in this place. It contains, however, very little critical 
matter, and, since the aim of these few pages is to supply some headings 
for a criticism, a bare summary of the facts of Beckford’s life must here 
suffice. 

He was born in 1760, the son of a very wealthy ex-Lord Mayor of 
London, studied many subjects, from architecture to music (this last under 
Mozart), was not sent to either University, but spent some time instead at 
Geneva, where he probably perfected his knowledge of French. His first 
book, Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters, appeared in 1780, 
and in 1783 he married Lady Margaret Gordon, only to suffer a grievous 
loss by her death in 1786. Vathek, which had been written in French and 
committed to the Rev. Samuel Henley for translation into English, was 
published by that cleric, as a translation from the Arabic, the same year, 
against the instructions of Beckford, who thereupon issued the French 
early in 1787 at Lausanne and Paris (which edition came first is not clear, 
though the weight of evidence is in favour of the Lausanne). After 
visiting Spain and Portugal in 1794, and dabbling a little in unofficial 
diplomacy in Paris in 1797, Beckford spent most of his time on his estate 
at Fonthill, where he had built the huge and fantastic Fonthill Abbey. 
This was his home until 1822, when some diminution in his resources com- 
pelled him to sell part of his property and move to less pretentious (though _ 
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still magnificent) quarters at Bath. Here he read, collected, rode, and 
generally pursued his placid way of life until the end of April, 1844, when 
he was seized by influenza, from which he died after a short illness, at the 
age of eighty-four. 

’Vathek satist also be somewhat summarily dealt with here, for though 
its circle of readers may not be wide, it has been frequently reprinted, 
both in the French and the English, and is still to be had in several 
editions. It was written, as we have said, in French, and from the corres- 
pondence between the author and Henley, published in Mr. Melville’s 
biography, it appears that the composition occupied at least four months 
and at most eleven. Beckford’s first biographer, Cyrus Redding, reports 
that Beckford definitely told him in 1835 that he had written the book at 
one sitting of three days and two nights ; and, as Mr. Melville says, it is 
difficult to account for the inconsistency between this statement and the 
facts which emerge from the reading of the correspondence. The biblio- 
graphical history of Vathek, however, is extremely complicated, and would 
in itself make a long article : it must therefore be left aside. 

The literary merits of the book have been acknowledged on all sides by 
eminent judges. Byron and Lockhart were enthusiastic, and in recent 
times tribute has come from such critics as Mallarmé, Dr. Garnett, 
Professor Saintsbury and Professor Elton. In brief, it is the story of an 
unscrupulous Eastern prince and his still more unscrupulous mother, 
who, in the fond hope of being rewarded with untold treasures, throw in 
their lot with the powers of darkness, only to meet a terrible fate in the 
Palace of Subterranean Fire, where they are doomed to roam for ever with 
hearts consumed in flames. The gorgeousness of colour, the fertility of 
imagination, the high-spirited, mocking irony which distinguish this book 
make it the best Oriental tale in our language, even in the somewhat 
inaccurate and mannered translation of Henley. The style of the original 
is terse and epigrammatic, and one of its notable features is the closing of a 
passage with a short, dry sentence which comprehends in its apparent 
bathos and simplicity an irony that is almost devilish. Lockhart, indeed, 
alludes to “ the diabolical levity of its [Vathek’s] contempt for mankind,” 
but here a plea similar to that advanced by Lamb for the Restoration 
comedy maybe put forward—namely that we are in a world of pure imagina- 
tion, where the ordinary moral criteria have no place. In point of fact 
the plea is far more justifiable here, for Wycherley may at least be sus- 
pected of finding prototypes for his characters in the world around him, 
whereas Beckford drew upon such books as the Arabian Nights, 
Gueullette’s Mogul Tales, Bignon’s Adventures of Abdalla, and the rich 
fund of his own imagination, which evolved the sombre magnificence of 
the Hall of Eblis. He has something of the Voltairean temper too, but 
while no one could for a moment suspect Zadig’s Orientalism of being 
anything but an excuse for satire on contemporary life, that of Vathek is 
different in kind ; the voluptuousness and irony in the book are there for 
their own sake, and subserve an artistic rather than a moral purpose. 
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It is noteworthy that Beckford never visited the East, though there was 
nothing to prevent his doing so ; and one may well believe that he re- 
frained because he felt that contact with the more banal sides of reality 
would destroy that fabric of high romance which he had built up from his 
reading and his dreams. 

The minor published works comprise, besides the recently issued 
Episodes of Vathek, one short Oriental tale, a satire on painting, two on the 
minor novelists of the time, and three books of travel. The first-men- 
tioned, which appeared in 1799 in English and German, followed by three 
poems, is slight and of little importance. It is called The Story of Al Raoui, 
and relates how Al Raoui was cured of the passion of love by seeing how 
it brought a kinsman to sorrow. Mr. Melville states (Life and Letters, 
Pp. 327), that it was translated by Beckford “‘ from the Arabic ” in 1783, and 
that the German version is “‘ presumably also by him,” but on this point 
the preface is silent, and conjecture can have an interest only of curiosity. 

The Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters (1783) was written 
partly in ridicule of the strange descriptions of painters and their works at 
Fonthill given by the housekeeper there, and partly as a satire on certain 
schools of painting—notably the Dutch and Flemish. Beckford gives his 
painters such absurd names as Og of Basan, Sucrewasser of Vienna and 
Blunderbussiana (this burlesque nomenclature, perhaps suggested by Le 
Sage or Fielding, and afterwards used so skilfully by Dickens, appears else- 
where in his works also) ; and tells the stories of their lives in the manner of 
the broadest caricature. There are shrewd blows aimed at many artistic 
fallacies, and though the merits of the best of the Dutchmen, by a deplor- 
able lack of catholicity in taste, are totally unrecognised, the whole thing 
is so good-humoured that one cannot but read and smile. The school of 
criticism which demands of the painter not the creation of an illusion of 
reality, but a Tussaud-like literal realism, cannot stand up against the 
passage in the life of Aldrovandus Magnus, who paints Moses and the 
burning bush with such verisimilitude that a young princess exclaims : 
“La! Mamma, I won’t touch that bramble bush, for fear it should burn 
my fingers!” For the figure-painter the study of anatomy is necessary, 
but the idea that this study alone will make an artist is aptly ridiculed in 
the life of Blunderbussiana, who is the son of a brigand, and, from the 
excellent opportunities of dissecting human bodies provided by his father’s 
trade, becomes a skilled anatomist. Once established as a popular painter, 
one of his favourite diversions is body-snatching, and from a cold caught in 
a drinking-bout which was to precede one of these amiable excursions 
he dies in a delirium which gives him the hallucination of seeing his 
apartment full of mangled limbs. Still life receives its share of satire in the 
biography of Watersouchy of Holland, whose crowning performance in 
this kind is appropriately hung in the Butchers’ Hall at Ghent. This same 
painter studies under Gerard Dow (sic), meets a woman painter who has 
married “‘ merely to study the Nud in a modest way,” and finally excels 


himself by painting a flea ! = 
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All this is excellent fun, because the works and attitudes of mind which 
are held up to ridicule are still matters of discussion among people inter- 
ested in the pictorial arts. The same is not true, however, of Modern Novel 
Writing ; or The Elegant Enthusiast (1796) or Azemia (1798), of which the 
butts are the minor novelists of the late eighteenth century. One of these 
was Beckford’s half-sister, Mrs. Hervey, and others were Cumberland, 
Mary Robinson, Mrs. Gunning, Miss Lee, Mrs. Smith, Mr. Pratt, Mrs. 
Inchbald and Mrs. Radcliffe, but since only the last two are now at all 
well-known, and these chiefly to students of literary history, most of the 
sting has gone out of the burlesques. Modern Novel Writing (“‘ by Lady 
Harriet Marlow ’’) is the less interesting of the two, and begins in a style 
which will not be unfamiliar to explorers of the byways of eighteenth- 
century literature : 


At the foot of a verdant declivity overshadowed by woodbine, jessamine and 
myrtle, and softly inundated by a sapphire rivulet that wandered through the 
neighbouring woods in serpentine simplicity, stood the sweet and elegant retired 
cottage of Arabella Bloomville. 


There follow passages of pure nonsense, assemblages of phrases held _to- 
gether only by grammatical bonds, flagrant examples of the Radcliffean 
“‘ explained supernatural,” mixed metaphors, doggerel verse ; and the 
novel as a whole, like Shadwell, “‘ never deviates into sense.” It thus in 
some sort defeats its own ends, for the essential of good caricature is that 
it shall be so near to the thing caricatured that the likeness is readily 
recognisable, without distortion or exaggeration being carried to such 
a point that the absurdity of the whole is evident to the meanest 
intelligence. 

Of Azemia, no copy of the first edition has been traced, and the second 
edition in the British Museum is dated 1798 and purports to be by “‘ J.A.M. 
Jenks.” It is preceded by a “‘ moral tale’”’ written in the most glib manner 
of the century, on the everlasting theme of the seduced country maiden 
and her gradual fall into the lowest depths owing to the gambling propen- 
sities of her lover. It is an excellent parody of the type of story designed, 
as was Pamela, “ to inculcate the principles of religion and virtue in the 
mind of the youth of both sexes,” because, unlike Modern Novel Writing, 
it never becomes sheer nonsense. Azemia itself is also entertaining, and 
can be read even to-day with much amusement. The “ explained super- 
natural ” is again held up to scorn, and a long episode is given over to a 
5 tale of terror” in the manner made popular by Horace Walpole and 
‘“ Monk ” Lewis ; while other things pilloried are the excessive use of 
italics (a practice of the forgotten Mrs. Gunning—and of some modern 
journalists, as Punch well knows !), the irrelevance of “ inset stories,” 
the meaningless use of foreign words (and of English words too), and the 
clumsy engineering of happy endings. “‘ Political strictures ” of a remark- 
ably democratic tone are frequent, and one at least of the sets of verses is 
worthy to rank with the Expiring Frog. It is composed by Azemia, the 
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heroine, and is entitled : “ The Forficula Auricularis, or Ear-Wigge, to 
her love,” and the fourth stanza is perhaps the best :— 


Or dost thou find a lodging spacious 
In pea’s sweet bloom papilionaceous ; 
And, snug as priest in ample rectory, 
Nestle in honey-flowing nectary ? 


It should be explained, too, that Azemia is a Turkish damsel, who had just 
had a few lessons in English. 

The flavouring of humour is also strong in the books of travel written 
by Beckford, but it has here (and particularly in Alcobaga and Batalha) 
lost its crudity and taken on a far more subtle and effective character. 

These works, three in number, were written or drafted in the rough in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, but were not made accessible 
to the public until 1834-35. Dreams, Waking Thoughts and Incidents was 
finished in April, 1782, but on the eve of publication Beckford decided to 
suppress it, and only six copies were allowed to find their way out of the 
publisher’s office. One of these is in the British Museum, and from it a 
reprint was made by Mr. G. T. Bettany in 1891. Several possible reasons 
for the suppression are suggested in Mr. Melville’s Life and Letters, but 
this, like so many things in Beckford’s eccentric life, remains a matter 
for conjecture : at all events, the book was issued in 1834, drastically 
revised and cut down, under the title of Italy, with Sketches of Spain and 
Portugal. In the following year appeared Recollections of an Excursion to 
the Monasteries of Alcobaga and Batalha, an expedition made in 1794, of 
which only rough notes were jotted down at the time. 

An examination of the qualities of these travel books shows that their 
dates are matters of considerable interest for the literary historian. All three 
books display a keen appreciation of natural scenery and a power of des- 
cribing it that is vivid and full of colour. Beckford’s account of the Grande 
Chartreuse (appended to Dreams and Italy) suggests comparisons with 
Gray : his feeling for the picturesque in scenery or character, his strong 
interest in the past, his sensibility to the emotional effects of natural 
forces—these things are traits of romanticism, and it is notable that 
Dreams and the rough sketch of Alcobaga and Batalha were written in an 
age which still spoke of “ prospects’ and of the “horrid ” nature of 
austere mountain country. In some of Beckford’s descriptive passages 
there still lurks the tendency of his century to conventionalise accounts of 
nature, as in the first chapter of Alcobaga and Batalha, where, in a few 
lines, we find “ sloping acclivities,” “ variegated by fields of grain ” and 
“« pastoral charm ”—expressions that might have fallen from the pen of 
Johnson. But in general the description is remarkably modern in style, 
and, though both books came after ‘‘ Ossian ” and Gray, Dreams was written 
four years before the appearance of Burns’s Kilmarnock volume, and 
Alcobaga was sketched out four years before the issue of the Lyrical 
Ballads. Thus, if Beckford had issued the books when they were conceived 
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instead of delaying their publication for fifty-one and forty-one years 
respectively, they might now be counted among the early and important 
manifestations of the romantic revival. : 

Dreams and Italy may be conveniently considered together, since they 
are the same in substance, though the later book contains a very large 
number of alterations in expression and omits a great deal that was in the 
earlier. Both suffer somewhat from the unfortunate propensity of travel- 
lers to believe that everything they see and hear is interesting. Hence arises 
prolixity, which is a fault even in George Borrow, and the absence of 
which helps to make Eothen the great travel book it is. The faculty of 
selection should be exercised in this as in other literary forms, but too 
often we have to eat large slabs of indigestible pudding in order to find the 
rings and sixpenny pieces concealed in the mixture. In Alcobaga and 
Batatha this vice of prolixity is avoided. The whole thing has a unity which 
is lacking in the others (the division into twelve days and the definite 
purpose and steady progression of the journey help to bring this about), 
and the fact that it was written some forty years after the events recorded 
probably accounts for the omission of tedious detail, for at that distance of 
time only the things worth recording would remain in the author’s mind. 

In his progress through Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
Beckford keeps up a running fire of spirited and humorous (or pathetic) 
commentary on pictures, architecture, scenery, religion, character, 
historical and literary associations and politics. His mind is open to all 
impressions ; his spirits seldom flag, and his style has a flow, a virility 
and an unaffected candour that make one wish he had collected less and 
written more. 

The alterations in Italy all make for greater precision, and of the 
omissions perhaps the only one to be regretted is the chapter devoted to 
Pompeii. The principal change in Italy is that passages displaying a 
somewhat girlish sentimentality (evident also in his early letters) are 
dropped. The “‘ dream ” machinery is taken out, as are the wilder flights 
of fancy and passages relating to flowers or indicating some degree of 
timidity. Progress in taste is indicated by the omission of broad general- 
isations on the arts : artistic preferences are much more closely defined in 
Italy, and buildings which evoke rhapsodies in Dreams are here described 
with much less enthusiasm. A close comparison of the two books shows 
that while for pages together the expression is almost identical, there is 
hardly a page that has not been altered in some way (particularly as to the 
toning down of extravagant eulogies), and the result is that Italy is a far 
better book than Dreams. 

Italy, indeed, as well as Alcobaga and Batalha, should be reprinted. 
Dr. Garnett seems to overstress Beckford’s aristocratic bearing ; Mr. 
Lane-Poole is of opinion that the visionary side of his nature predomin- 
ated ; while Mr. Charles Whibley, though sympathetic, seems to under- 
rate his humour. If these minor works were better known, it would, I 
think, be found that Beckford was, for one of his class, quite unusually 
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democratic in politics, that his extreme humanitarianism stood out in 
vivid contrast with the manners of the aristocracy of his age, that he was 
singularly unconventional and charitable, and that his love of learning 
and the arts was only matched by his hatred of shams, cant and snobbery. 
And above all he is a humourist—sometimes in the crude manner of the 
schoolboy, but more often with a penetrating and satirical but kindly 
badinage, revealing a wise, tolerant and unprejudiced temperament which 
would scarcely be suspected by anyone who judged him from the curt 
business letters he wrote in his old age. 
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WIT AND BEAUTY 
A Study of Metaphysical Poetry 


By GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


_ BOUT the beginning of the seventeenth century appeared a race 
of writers that may be termed the metaphysical poets.” * 
Dr. Johnson refers to his ingenious predecessors rather as 
one might to a curious and extinct race of animals. And indeed 
the metaphysical poets were of elements curiously compounded ; there was 
something monstrous in their make-up ; they were not unrelated, it might 
seem, to the hippogriff. As to the notion that they were extinct, they 
might rather be compared with the phoenix: for their fire seemed to 
have burnt out, and there was still no sign, for Dr. Johnson, of any 
flaming resurrection. 

Fire, undoubtedly, there had been. In the leading poets, from Donne 
to Cowley, however obscure and cloudy their atmosphere, however 
changeable and sometimes frigid their temperature, a spark had always 
burned. But it could not endure the cold douche of the eighteenth century : 
the age of elegance was too much for it ; it was apparently quenched. 
Only with the romantic revival did it begin to show signs of recovery : 
even then it smouldered, an obscure flame, and it was not till the closing 
decades of the Victorian age that it leapt up, a burst of fantastic beauty, 
in the genius of Francis Thompson. There is, in our day, no successor 
to that remarkable poet, but general interest in the metaphysical school 
has grown, and it is worthy of note that the influence of Donne has been 
partly responsible for the almost revolutionary change in the later writing 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

Metaphysical poetry, then, is not wholly dead, although many of the 
singularities of the seventeenth-century race, condemned with so rotund 
an emphasis by Dr. Johnson, were due to a unique and transient phase of 
society. Let us get clear, if we can, the distinguishing marks of the 
metaphysical poet. First, he makes a habit of analysis : he takes the dis- 
secting knife of the intellect, and with it probes clean down to the abstract 
idea. Then, holding the idea detached and isolated, he takes the apparatus 
of wit—far-fetched conceit, elaborate metaphor, fantastic hyperbole— 
and gives to the idea a new and strange guise. 

_This is the way he habitually works. He is, of course, not entirely 
different from other poets, even in his method, and we should be wary of 
calling a poem metaphysical merely because it contains a number of 
abstract ideas : such ideas are always necessary for the operation of thinking, 
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imaginative as well as logical; a poem entitled ‘“ Autumn” may be 
full of concrete autumnal imagery—fruit and grain, dying leaves, flush of 
sunset—but, even if there were nothing else to betray the abstraction 
lurking in the background, the very title “ Autumn ” would be enough. 
Very likely the poem will take the idea, personify it, and give to the human 
phantasm its natural mood and setting. There is, for instance, Clare’s 
“ Syren of sullen moods and fading hues ”’, his 


Sweet vision with the wild dishevelled hair 
And raiment shadowy of each wind’s embrace ; 


or there is Keats’s Autumn “ sitting careless on a granary floor.” There is 
no occasion to call these images metaphysical, for the idea is a simple 
natural idea, not held in any artificial isolation from the autumnal skies 
and fields. 

If we want, for comparison, a metaphysical play on the idea of autumn, 
we can turn to the poem by Crashaw “‘ Upon two green Apricockes sent 
to Cowley.’”’ Crashaw is contrasting the unripeness of the fruit with the 
early maturity of the poet, whose Poetical Blossoms were published when 
he was thirteen years of age : 


O had my wishes 
And the deare merits of your Muse, their due, 
The yeare had found some fruit early as you ; 
Ripe as those rich composures time computes 
Blossoms, but our blest tast confesses fruits. 
How does thy April-Autumne mocke these cold 
Progressions ’twixt whose termes poor time grows old ? 
With thee alone he weares no beard, thy braine 
Gives him the morning worlds fresh gold againe. 
’T was only Paradice, ’tis onely thou, 
Whose fruit and blossoms both blesse the same bough. 


Poor green apricockes, picked unripe, an excuse for this essay in com- 
plimentary wit ! é 

We must distinguish, then, between one abstract idea and another. It 
will not be wise to class any poet with the school of Donne, unless he fre- 
quently indulges in ideas that are remote and tenuous, and links them with 
some bizarre image, or teases them into some elaborate metaphor. 

In the same way it would be absurd to cry out “‘ metaphysical ”’ whenever 
we happen on a play of wit or a startling paradox. It would hardly 
occur to anyone to apply the epithet to Mr. W. H. Davies, although his 
nature poetry is full of charming conceits : look, for instance, at Day’s 
Black Star, a pretty fancy on the skylark. The skylark of Shelley is a real 
unseen presence : 


Like a star of Heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 
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In Mr. Davies’s poem the bird, seen in Heaven a quivering speck, is 
likened to a visible, twinkling star : 
Is it that small black star, 
Twinkling in broad daylight, 
Upon the bosom of 
Yon cloud so white— 
Is it that small black thing 
Makes earth and all Heaven ring ? 


* * * * 


Sing, sing, sweet star ; though black, 
Your company’s more bright 
Than any star that shines 
With a white light ; 
Sing, Skylark, sing ; and give 
To me thy joy to live. 


A metaphysical poet would have been glad of this engaging conceit, but 
the chances are he would have ruined its joyous simplicity by developing 
it through stanza after stanza. The music of the black star might have 
suggested a learned allusion to the music of the spheres ; the music of the 
spheres might in turn have introduced a speculation that all movement 
is a maker of melody, had we senses delicate enough to perceive it. ‘The 
superior brightness of the black star might have been likened to the victory 
of a bead of jet on a white skin over a diamond on the brow of an A&thiop. 
So, in one fancy after another, we might have had a ludicrous metaphysical 
parallel for the lovely sequence of Shelleian imagery. It would have been 
one more example of a poetry that is eager, above all things, to display 
nimbleness or subtlety of mind, and is the servant of wit rather than of 


beauty. 
II 


To be metaphysical, in the full natural meaning of the word, a poet 
ought to be occupied, even preoccupied, with the study of reality. His 
intellect should be keen, his imagination warm, with some philosophical 
vision of the Universe. A metaphysical poet of this kind will be forced to 
rely much upon the use of imagery ; in no other way can abstract notion 
or systematic theory become intimate to his own feeling, in no other way 
can it become real to an audience. Even the professed philosopher is 
unable to remain long in the region of pure thought. Plato, when he comes 
to the supreme height of his philosophy, the Idea of the Good, can only 
shadow forth its glory by the use of simile. In the present day, 
M. Bergson has shown how a frequent use of vivid imagery can give 
form, and even precision, to subtle and elusive thought. “‘ The number 
of similes for life to be found in his works,” complains Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, “exceeds the number in any poet known to me.’* But 
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Mr. Russell himself makes good use of simile : when has the austerity of 
pure mathematics appeared so attractive as when seen with his eyes “ like 
a palace emerging from the autumn mist as the traveller ascends an 
Italian hill-side ” ?* 

Donne and his followers were not metaphysical in the full sense. 
Their method was to analyse and refine, and they loved to embellish 
abstract ideas with the most unlikely similitudes. They were inquisitive 
and learned, but they did not create any system, nor did they, like Dante, 
make a complete theology their own. The time was against them. Tradi- 
tional ideas were weakening at the early impact of a great scientific advance. 
The marvellous, meticulous logic of the schoolmen was more and more 
lapsing into disrepute, but it still had great vitality, and the new learning 
was not yet strong enough to assert its freedom. Education, in which Bacon 
affirms that logic was taught too early, so as to become “ degenerate into 
childish sophistry and ridiculous affectation,” was still very much under the 
old influence. ‘The medieval palace of learning was tumbling into decay : 
the modern structure had hardly begun to rise. So the poets frequented 
the ruins, and made fantastic ornaments for their verse out of imps and 
gargoyles. The finest intellect of all, that of Donne, was cradled in 
scholasticism, and, although he was aware of the clash between old dogma 
and new scientific theory, he remained a medieval rather than a modern. 
He had a passion for curious learning, and delighted in skilful play with the 
perversities of thought: yet he had, at times, a scornful sense of the vanity 
of human knowledge: 

We looke upon Nature, but with Aristotles Spectacles, and upon the body of 
man, but with Galens, and upon the frame of the world, but with Ptolomies Specta- 
cles. Almost all knowledge is rather like a child that is embalmed to make Mummy, 
then that is nursed to make a Man; rather conserved in the stature of the first 
age then growne to be greater ; And if there be any addition to knowledge, it is 
rather a new knowledge then a greater knowledge ; rather a singularity in a desire 
of proposing something that was not knowne at all before, then an emproving, 
an advancing,a multiplying of former inceptions ; and by that meanes,no knowledge 
comes to be perfect.t 


The schoolmen had treated Aristotle with the veneration due to Scripture : 
they had distorted him with all the zeal of the Biblical commentator. 
Had Aristotle looked at the world through the spectacles of the subtle 
doctors, he would have been amazed at some of the new visions presented 
to him. The teachings of Galen, the great second-century anatomist, had 
also been absorbed into the scholastic system. ‘To him may be traced the 
doctrine of the animal spirits, which were supposed to be produced in the 
brain as the most ethereal form of matter, linking together those ill-matched 
companions, the rational soul and the gross-natured body. The idea is 
used in an admirably concise stanza of Donne’s Ecstacy : 


~ * Mysticism and Logic—(Chap. IV)—The Study of Mathematics. 
+ Donne’s Sermons (Selected Passages, Pearsall Smith, pp. 93-4). 
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As our blood labours to beget 
Spirits, as like soules as it can, 
Because such fingers need to knit 
That subtile knot, which makes us man : 


There remain the spectacles of Ptolemy, then about to be superseded by 
the telescope. Looking through those spectacles, men still saw the sun 
revolving round the earth, and from a proud station at the centre of the 
Universe gazed outward to the ten moving concentric spheres. Copernicus 
had some time ago made his startling discovery, but its truth was 
yet to be established in the minds of men. To Donne it was part of “ the 
new philosophy ” that “ calls all in doubt,” that 


arrests the sun, 
And bids the passive earth about it run.* 


At the present day it should be fairly easy for a man of erudition to welcome 
new discoveries. For anyone brought up a Roman Catholic at the end of the 
sixteenth century it was a very different matter. Speculation had far out- 
grown science; the subtle wit of the schoolmen, capable almost of creation ex 
nihilo, had evolved elaborate systems which it was hardly possible to develop 
any further. Between these and the new thought was a sharp cleavage. The 
new could not be incorporated in the old ; it was “ rather a new knowledge 
then a greater knowledge ; rather a singularity in a desire of proposing | 
something that was not knowne at all before.” The old learning satisfied 
one great demand of the human mind : it was systematic, and therefore 
not lightly to be abandoned, even when known to contain many dubious 
and fantastic elements. Donne, however sceptical, could not so easily as 
Cowley, who had the materialism of Hobbes for alternative, brush aside 
“ the cobwebs of the schoolmen’s trade.”’ He retained a great accumula- 
tion of scholastic ideas, among which he moved with a satisfaction con- 
taining in it something of its opposite, a fierce discontent. His vigorous 
mind, now passionate, now cynical, valued that store for the very abundance 
of its material, for the paradoxes, the outrageous metaphors it supplied, 
the occasional unearthly flashes of illumination that ran out from the con- 
junction of remote and rarefied abstractions. He loved ideas as ideas, 
but, in the name of sober truth, he would not take them too seriously : 
many he knew to be false coin. 

In spite of his thirst for learning, Donne had not the single mind of the 
student. The range of his poetic themes is sign enough of his distraction : 
it may be said to have extended impartially to the World, the Flesh and God. 
He was ambitious ; witness his letters to, and elegies upon, persons of high 
place ; witness also the figurative use he makes of kings and princes, even 
more abundant in his verse than angels. Sensuality and religious feeling 
strangely mingled in him. It was characteristic that he should spoil with 
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a jarring sexual metaphor a “ divine poem ” of so fine a masculinity as the 
sonnet beginning : 

Batter my heart, three-person’d God ; for you 

As yet but knocke ; breathe, shine, and seeke to mend ; 

That I may rise and stand, o’erthrow me, and bend 

Your force, to breake, blowe, burn, and make me new. 


Some of his physical verse is detestable. Yet it is fair to remember that the 
body, at that time when physiology was still so backward, was more 
naturally a subject for speculative wit than now, when the mapping of it is 
relegated to the art of the anatomist. Did not the worthy Phineas Fletcher 
write a portentous work The Purple Island, ten books of which were con- 
cerned in the geographical detail of the human organs ? 

If sensuality is the lowest motive in Donne’s poetry, the other love- 
motives are there in an ascending scale. His aspiration towards the idea 
of woman reaches a spiritual level from which there is little or no transition 
to his “ divine poems.” The same strand of metaphysical wit runs through 
them all. In that age, when wit was the fashion, a poet might easily choose, 
for constant theme, the varieties of love and the puzzles of divine doctrine. 
The mere fact that he did so could not prove him either passionate or 
devout. In Donne it is the manner, not the theme, that betrays a vigour 
of temperament, ardent alike in love and religion. Nothing is more 
pervasive in him thana sort of personal, vehement note. However abstract 
his ideas, he is engaged at the centre with “‘ me ” and “ thee ”—the per- 
sonal pronoun is extraordinarily abundant in his verse. This in itself gives 
him a directness, the force of which is increased by his abrupt openings, 
fierce questions and imperatives, rhetorical repetitions driven on through 
one concise phrase after another : 

She, to whose person paradise adhered, 

As courts to princes ; she, whose eyes ensphered 
Star-light enough to have made the South control 
—Had she been there—the star-full Northern Pole ; 
She, she is gone ; she’s gone ; when thou know’st this, 
What fragmentary rubbish this world is 

Thou know’st, and that it is not worth a thought ; 
He honours it too much that thinks it nought. 
Think then, my soul, that death is but a groom, 
Which brings a taper to the outward room, 

Whence thou spiest first a little glimmering light, 
And after brings it nearer to thy sight ; 

For such approaches doth heaven make in death. 
Think thyself labouring now with broken breath, 
And think those broken and soft notes to be 
Division, and thy happiest harmony. 

Think thee laid on thy death-bed, loose and slack, 
And think that but unbinding of a pack, 

To take one precious thing, thy soul, from thence. 
Think thyself parch’d with fever’s violence ; 
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Anger thine ague more, by calling it 

Thy physic ; chide the slackness of the fit. 

Think that thou hear’st thy knell, and think no more, 
But that, as bells call’d thee to church before, 

So this to the triumphant church calls thee. 


Those lines give but a few links in that magnificent chain of rhetoric, 
The Second Anniversary, “‘ wherein, by occasion of the religious death of 
Miss Elizabeth Drury, the incommodities of the soul in this life, and her 
exaltation in the next, are contemplated.” Donne had never seen Miss 
Drury ; the impossible She, whose departure from the world had reduced 
it to rubbish, was an ideal figure, the totality of virtue personified in a 
woman, dying with her and leaving the world to decay. ‘The subject was 
admirably suited to Donne’s genius. It enabled him to develop a character- 
istic expression of scorn for the human body and for human learning— 
the scorn of aman who had been fiercely attracted by pleasures of the body, 
and who had drunk of human learning with ‘““immoderate hydroptic thirst, ” 
yet who found no satisfaction in the one, no certitude of truth in the other. 
The complement of this scorn was an intense religious aspiration, which 
attributed ideal virtue and true knowledge to a representative of Woman, 
and bestowed on her a vast hyperbole of praise. ‘The poem is argued out 
intellectually ; it has occasional passages that are arid, cold, even absurd : 
but behind the deliberate intellect is the originating force of the two con- 
trasted yet complementary emotions, and these emotions, scorn and aspira- 
tion, are continually raising the rhetoric to the fervour and dignity of great 
poetry. It is Donne’s most wonderful achievement. 


iil 


“To most people,” writes Francis Thompson in his essay on Shelley, 
“the Metaphysical School means Donne, whereas it ought to mean 
Crashaw ”: it ought to mean Crashaw, because he was the “ highest 
product ” of the school. The argument does not carry conviction. The 
question is not so much whether Donne or Crashaw was the better poet— 
their virtues were in fact so different, that comparison is of small value : 
the real question is which poet was more truly metaphysical, more repre- 
sentative of the school. Here, it is only in subject-matter that Crashaw 
can have any claim. The greater part of his poetry is concerned with 


religion. Count yourself one of the readers to whom the preface to Steps 
to the Temple is addressed : 


Oh! when the generall arraignment of Poets shall be, to give an accompt of their 
higher soules, with what a triumphant brow shall our divine Poet sit above, and looke 
downe upon poore Homer, Virgil, Horace, Claudian, etc., who had amongst them the 
ul lucke, to talke out a great part of their gallant Genius, upon Bees, Dung, froggs, and 


sey etc. and not as himself here, upon Scriptures, divine Graces, Martyrs and 
ngels. 
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This is all very well, but Crashaw, as we have seen, could also write trivial 
lines on green apricockes. Moreover he could indite verses To the Queen, 
Upon her numerous Progenie, and other complimentary effusions to royal 
persons. Let us, nevertheless, grant everything as regards subject-matter : 
it still remains that Donne had by far the more powerful metaphysical 
wit, and the wider range of imagination. The imagery of Crashaw is lacking 
both in variety and subtlety. The recurrence of fires, floods, spices, 
darts, perfumes, etc., becomes monotonous, and reminds one of a certain 
Oriental poetry, which is sometimes praised for a mere superfluity of semi- 
figurative roses and pearls and bowls of wine. The distinctive excellence 
of Crashaw lies elsewhere, in a lyrical fervour which is not a meta- 
physical quality at all. It is in this fervour that he anticipates Shelley. 
An essential relationship exists between the rapturous poems to Saint 
Teresa, and to Emilia Viviani: both havea rare spirit of ecstasy. The Weeper 
and The Skylark on the other hand are alike only in presenting a series of 
images in a series of stanzas ; in quality they could hardly be more diverse. 

There is good reason, then, for taking Donne, not Crashaw, as the great 
master of metaphysical poetry in the seventeenth century. Shelley can 
hardly be regarded as a nineteenth-century successor. I am inclined to 
think that a better case could be made out for Rossetti, but, however that 
may be, it is only in Francis Thompson that we find a poet whose link 
with the school of Donne is both close and unmistakeable. 

We have seen that Donne fell short of the ideal metaphysical poet. His 
thought was unsettled by the clash between medieval and modern 
theories. He could not trust his own great learning. Moreover he had a 
many-sided nature, never subdued into harmony : the world and the flesh 
were powerful forces distracting him from the things of the spirit, and his 
poetry was a true enough pattern of his life to show the disorder of the 
conflict. Francis Thompson did not suffer from any such discord. 
Although he lived at a time when materialism was winning triumph after 
triumph, he was blessedly remote from its influence. For him the vision 
of Christ was to be won everywhere: science defeated itself, and could 
only confirm the truths of revelation. The grosser lures of the world and 
the flesh were alien to him ; the Hound of Heaven would not suffer him to 
find satisfaction even in innocent beauty, save when sanctified. “‘ He is,” 
said Coventry Patmore, “of all men I have known most naturally a 
Catholic.”* His preoccupation with the heart and mind, particularly in 
their relation to God, is evident. Does he commence an ode, rapturously, 
with a welcome to Spring ? It is soon developing into a great fugue, 
taking for added themes the Resurrection of the Dead, and the alternating 
seasons of the spirit of man and poet. Does he compose “ a little dramatic 
sequence on the aspect of primitive girl-nature towards a love beyond its 
capacities ” ? He calls the poems of the sequence the lightest he ever 
wrote,* but even so they are in essence a study of the relation between the 
soul and the divine lover. 


* Everard Meynell: The Life of Francis Thompson. 
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If the tendency of Thompson’s thought is metaphysical, his manner, 
with its elaborately figured beauty, is no less so. Here, from the Sister 
Songs, are a few lines to the small girl reciting her mother’s poetry : 


So is all power, as soul in thee, increased ! 
But, knowing this, in knowledge’s despite 
I fret against the law severe that stains 
Thy spirit with eclipse ; 
When—as a nymph’s carven head sweet water drips, 
For others oozing so the cool delight 
Which cannot steep her stiffened mouth of stone— 
Thy nescient lips repeat maternal strains. 
Memnonian lips ! 
Smitten with singing from thy mother’s east, 
And murmurous with music not their own : 
Nay, the lips flexile, while the mind alone 
A passionless statue stands. 


Thompson is very fond of describing the heart or mind in terms of 
material things. This liking is, indeed, so characteristic, and so full of 
implication, that I propose to make it here the centre-point for discussion 
of his poetry. These are some examples : 


Who the chart shall draw 
Of the strange courts and vaulty labyrinths, 
The spacious tenements and wide pleasances, 
Innumerable corridors far-withdrawn, 
Wherein I wander darkling, of myself ? 
Darkling I wander, nor I dare explore 
The long arcane of those dim catacombs, 
Where the rat memory does its burrows make, 
Close-seal them as I may, and my stolen tread 
Starts populace, a gens lucifuga ; 
That too strait seems my mind my mind to hold, 
And I myself incontinent of me.* 


And now my heart is as a broken fount 

Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dark thoughts that shiver 

Upon the sighful branches of my mind.t 


(of a child’s kiss) : 


how it makes the sullen lilies push 
Between the loosening fibres of the heart. 


* An Anthem of Earth. 
+ The Hound of Heaven. 
f Sister Songs. 
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Leave thy father, leave thy mother 

And thy brother ; 

Leave the black tents of thy tribe apart ! 

Am I not thy father and thy brother, 

And thy mother ? 

And thou—what needest with thy tribe’s black tents 
Who hast the red pavilion of my heart.* 


—then might he have cowered in the darkening chamber of his being, tapestried 
with mouldering hopes, and hearkened to the winds that swept across the illimitable 
wastes of death.t 


We are familiar with rather timid metaphors of the same class—‘< the 
door of the heart,” “ the tablets of the mind,” and so on. Figures more 
striking or elaborate are only occasional, even in poetry, and I do not know 
of any poet who uses them so freely as Thompson. His boldness did not 
pass unchallenged. A critic objected to the phrase “‘ the heart’s burning 
floors.” He replied with two sonnets in which he finely repeated the 
offence, the second ending with the splendid lines : 


Our towns are copied fragments from our breast ; 
And all man’s Babylons strive but to impart 
The grandeurs of his Babylonian heart. 


Unfortunately, as mere argument, the sonnet fails in logic. To the sugges- 
tion that the heart is too small to bear such “ spacious terms of edifice,”’ 
the answer is given that man’s bodily organs have a greatness correlated 
with his spiritual greatness, even as a scroll may be mighty through the 
mighty thoughts inscribed upon it. “‘ All’s vast that vastness means.” 
This argument might support a physical hyperbole. The body of Horatius, 
heroically defending the bridge, might be magnified into a Colossus with a 
certain appropriateness. But the true answer for ‘Thompson, and indeed 
the only and sufficient justification for these habitual metaphors is surely 
quite simple. He is not writing of bodily organs at all. The heart is not the 
physical, beating heart that sends the blood circulating through the veins. 
How could such a heart (except, perhaps, for a Phineas Fletcher) be a 
fortress or a pavilion? It is, clearly, the immaterial heart, not bounded by 
space, the emotional spirit of man that moves invisible through the world. 
This heart has a magnificence entirely independent of magnitude : it 
lives, it is aware ; its greatness is in time, and it can mock the mere 
universe of space. And so with the mind: the mind is not the material 
brain, but the immaterial, intellectual spirit, having spatial magnitude no 
more than Euclid’s point, yet free of vast spaces, and even daring to attempt 


* Arab Love Song. 
+ Essay on Shelley. 
|} The Heart, I, 
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the infinite. Man, in going out of himself and expressing his vision, 
betrays the splendid capaciousness of the human mind : 
He sang of God—the mighty source 
Of all things—the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends ; 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends.* 


So again in expressing his emotion, whether grandiose or intimate, he 
makes evident the dignity of the heart : 

And though no pillar’d house is there, 

And though the apple boughs are bare 

Of fruit and blossom, would to God 

Her feet upon the green grass trod, 

And I beheld them as before ! 


The O! utinam is the heart yearning towards the external object of 
desire: it expresses and has no need to describe. But the introspective 
poet like Thompson has not merely to express emotion and vision, but 
also in some way to describe them and the state of heart and mind from 
which they issue. He must give them a form, so that imagination may be 
able to apprehend. The body has a definite form of its own and can be 
described without imagery: not so the heart and mind. If you would 
elaborate any comparison between the body and other objects, you are 
limited by the very definition of the bodily form ; for, to avoid being 
merely fanciful, you must be able to establish some degree of physical 
likeness. But the heart and mind have no shape: being without any form 
of their own, they can assume what shape the poet wills. Imagery indeed 
not only is necessary here, but, however seemingly remote, is natural ; 
nothing can be more fitting than the revelation of pure spirit in some 
clear outline of matter. Let us take another expression of yearning, the 
last stanza of Rossetti’s beautiful poem The Portrait, and set it in contrast 
with Morris’s lines : 
Here with her face doth memory sit 
Meanwhile, and wait the day’s decline, 
Till other eyes shall look from it, 
Eyes of the spirit’s Palestine, 
Even than the old gaze tenderer : 
While hopes and aims long lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side 
Like tombs of pilgrims that have died 
About the Holy Sepulchre. 


Rossetti has not a few material images of the soul, akin to those of 
Thompson. He speaks of the “ heart’s low vault,” the “ bye-streets ”’ 


* Christopher Smart : Song to David. 
t The Nymph’s Song to Hylas. 
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and ** dusty inns ” of the soul, the “ rustling covert ”’ of the soul, the soul’s 
“ bare sands.”” Metaphysical poetry has need of such terms: they may be 
terms either of “ edifice” or of natural landscape, of anything which man 
can make intimate and human. 

We have noted that Thompson was happy, as compared with Donne, 
in his undivided occupation with the world of the spirit. He had, 
perforce, another advantage over all the metaphysical poets of the 
seventeenth century—a heritage increased in wealth by the imaginative 
discoveries of the nineteenth. People have spoken of him as if he were 
born two centuries late. We know what they mean, but we must not 
forget how much he owed to the later time : had not the nineteenth 
century been in him as well as the seventeenth, he could not have 
been the poet he was. It would be truer to say that Donne was born too 
early, or that Crashaw was born too early, than that Thompson was born 
too late. Donne was the inheritor of medievalism, and stood between 
the middle ages and the modern. The ornate towers of the schoolmen had 
been built on too shallow a physical foundation, logic not arising naturally 
out of science ; in a rather similar way, the elaborate abstractions of the 
poets were piled up with too slight a recognition of the genuine foundation 
of poetry,—the beauty, seen with the spirit’s eye, of material things. 
It could not be said of their fantastic building that it was 


Most like a palace of the Occident, 
Up-thrusting, toppling maze on maze, 
Its mounded blaze, 
And washéd by the sunset’s rosy waves, 
Whose sea drinks rarer hue from those rare walls it laves.* 


With the School of Donne, levity was the soul of wit, because wit, 
although it might be curiously linked with emotion, was not held continu- 
ally subject to beauty. Thompson owed them a great debt ; not only was 
he influenced by their general style, but he absorbed much from individual 
poems. He was heir, however, to many other poets too. He had an extra- 
ordinary faculty of assimilation, an astonishing sense of the beauty of the 
world as heightened by the beauty of language. To illustrate the advantage 
his inheritance gave him over the earlier poets, we may compare one of 
Spenser’st sonnets with the last stanza of Keats’s Ode to Psyche ; here we 
can give only four lines from each: 


Her temple fayre is built within my mind, 

in which her glorious image placed is, 

on which my thoughts doo day and night attend 
lyke sacred priests that never thinke amisse. 


* Sister Songs. : 
+ It is of interest to recall that it was Spenser who first awakened the genius both of 


_ Cowley and of Keats. 
4K 
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Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 

Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind : 


Sir Sidney Colvin, despite his admiration, finds in the stanza of Keats 
“something strained in the turn of thought and expression,””* especially 
in the metaphor of the lines quoted. I do not think this should be so. 
The whole figure of the stanza is metaphysical, and the scenery of the mind 
is altogether appropriate. It is surely a triumphant example of meta- 
physical wit subjugated to beauty. Spenser’s sonnet has, by comparison, 
austere beauty, and it has withal that peculiar, most engaging quality of 
innocence combined with artifice. Keats’s Ode cannot claim either of these 
virtues. But how free, how lavish it is, what a world it makes, and how much 
it gains from bringing landscape as well as architecture into the shaping of 
mind ! 

So Keats, in a suspect metaphor, was forerunner to Thompson, The 
nature-poet, however, who above all others enriched the inheritance of 
metaphysical wit, was Wordsworth—himself, of course, a metaphysical 
poet in the wider sense, although not in the special sense which the term 
has acquired. From Wordsworth we date a new feeling for Nature, the 
ue a Nature as penetrated with the human spirit, caught to the human 

eart, the 


love of Nature—love to tears— 
The modern passion of this hundred years. ¢ 


The seventeenth-century poet, even when he had a clear vision of 
God in Nature, did not hear in her voice the “still sad music of 
humanity.” So the appearances of Nature were less easily to be used 
as symbolic of the heart or mind: any such usage required a rougher 
straining of wit. Humanity was not yet at home in Nature, nor 
Nature in humanity. It was Wordsworth who drew them together, 
so that the outer world did but objectify the inner: it was he who 
reconciled spirit and matter, so that not only objects of the landscape, but 
in some degree all material things, might image the invisible, the invisible 
responding with form and with colour. Thompson was far more in debt to 
Wordsworth than a superficial estimate would show. He was not a great 
poet of Nature in the sense that Wordsworth was. According to Wilfrid 
Blunt he “ could not distinguish the oak from the elm ” :{ but this failure 
was no hindrance to his writing a fine and very characteristic poem on a 
tree, the aged yew that kept, before its fall, a stubborn life hidden beyond 
reach of the boys who crept into its hollow trunk. The hidden life is 


a tr an pe ee ee ee 


* Keats (English Men of Letters series). 
t Alice Meynell : Two Boyhoods. 
J Everard Meynell : Life of Francis Thompson. 
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likened to the secret heart of man, the fortress of which God alone holds 
the key, where the self may lie 
as in an oubliette of God, 
Or in a bower untrod, 
Built by a secret lover for His Spouse. 


Thompson was far from being a close observer of Nature, but he had a keen 
appreciation of her more general moods, and, as befitted the sun’s 

constant Magian,” a rapturous feeling for light. He had moreover a fine 
metaphysical conception of Nature’s meaning. It did not suffice for him 
that she should be merely human : it was vain to share her moods, for she 
could neither understand nor heal the aching heart. But then Nature, even 
when inspired by humanity, was still an abstraction, not the ultimate 
reality : 

Absolute Nature lives not in our life, nor yet is lifeless, but lives in the life of God: 
and in so far, and so far merely, as man himself lives in that life, does he come into 
sympathy with Nature, and Nature with him. She is God’s daughter who stretches 
her hand only to her Father’s friends. Not Shelley, not Wordsworth himself, 
ever drew so close to the heart of Nature as did the Seraph of Assisi, who was close 
to the heart of God.* 


This attitude is to some extent a break with Wordsworth and a return to 
medievalism, but the later poet could not escape the gift of the earlier 
any more than a plant can refuse to absorb some particular element from 
the soil in which it grows. Thanks to Wordsworth, the Nature whom he 
found again in the life of God was, even in her unregenerate state, already 
sister to humanity, however much he might deny to her the possession of a 
heart : and Nature, bound to man by ties natural as well as supernatural, 
offered a world of unexplored imagery for the revelation of the spirit. 

The best kind of naturalist is the man who has felt towards Nature, 
from the first, a mingled affection and curiosity, and has gradually won a 
love for her through long and patient intimacy. Nothing can make up for 
the absence of this love—no book-learning, no quality of imagination, 
no philosophic insight, not even the mystical apprehension of divine 
immanence in the world. These things may be greater, but they do not 
make the complete lover. The nature-poet, if truth be told, is very often 
no naturalist ; he is a lover, with a love incomplete for all its fervour. 
So it was with Thompson. Nothing could make up for his lack of the most 
direct, simple and immediate knowledge. We must not cover up this fact 
with any false sentiment or rhetoric ; we must plainly recognise it. But, 
having done so, we are at liberty to point out that Nature had a unique 
splendour in his poetry. His knowledge of her was, on the whole, vague 
and general : but his burning imagination, that found fuel in the vision 
of other poets, in the ritual and doctrine of his Church, in his own mystical 
thought and in the transfiguring powers of language, conferred upon her a 


* Nature’s Immortality. 
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new and spiritual magnificence. Other poets have, in their own degree 
and fashion, re-created Nature. Francis Thompson, in his particular 
creation, united her with the human soul, the bride of God. 


IV 


“ So” said an American lady, when the professor from England had 
brought his lecture to a close, “ you opine that Francis Thompson was a 
greater poet than John Donne.” “‘ No,” was the answer, “ I would not be 
quite so bold. I would prefer to say that Francis Thompson was the 
greatest Francis Thompson we have had, and John Donne the greatest 
John Donne.” 

The professor, no doubt, had shown a deeper admiration for Thompson, 
and it was natural that the American lady should resent the apparent 
snub. Yet my own sympathies are rather with him ; at all events, in 
concluding the present essay, I have no desire to attempt anything like a 
judicial comparison. I have treated of the poetry of Donne and Thompson 
with a special object in view—to show that conditions were in some ways 
more favourable to metaphysical poetry in the last decades of the Victorian 
age than in the early seventeenth century. It is true that in the earlier age 
wit was the fashion, and poets of metaphysical wit were more numerous 
than they were ever likely to be afterwards. Yet this poetry was born at the 
wrong time, both too late and too early. Had it been born earlier, some 
master mind who had not only, like Donne, a passion for ideas, but also, 
unlike Donne, a belief in the old learning, might have founded a school 
whose work would have been less marred by trivial and cold ingenuity. 
But even so the poets would have laboured under one great difiiculty— 
the externality of the material world. That externality was only altered 
by the new love for Nature which arose in the nineteenth century, and 
immeasurably added to the resources of the metaphysical poet. 

The metaphysical poet has, it will be seen, a double task. He must havea 
passion for the most remote ideas, and a passion also for the most actual 
things. He has to analyse with the philosopher, and his imagination, far 
from being quenched in the process, must take on a new warmth and glow, 
in order that images and ideas, gathered in from the most diverse regions, 
may be fused together in strange yet natural union. Francis Thompson 
had the apparent isolation of genius, yet his work was conditioned by a 
vast body of poetry that went before him, and it is foolish to suppose that 
it will be unrelated to the poetry of the future. Metaphysical poetry is 
not likely to be common. At present it is rather in another branch of 
literature—the novel—that attempts are being made to sublimate sheer 
intellectual analysis with the beauty and passion of art. Nevertheless the 
time is ready, and the great poet will surely come : there are vast spaces in 
the Babylonian heart of man, void of rule, and only waiting his dominion. 
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THE POETRY OF EDMUND BLUNDEN 


By E. G. TWITCHETT 


Y the time a poet is thirty it is usual to speak broadly of his aims, 
tendencies, world-scheme and such poetical necessaries as of 
accomplished facts, and even to make little patterns into which his 
future poems will drop quite neatly with next to no persuasion. 
It would be unwise, however, to attempt to use Mr. Blunden in this way, 
for though he has turned the climacteric the simple truth is that he has not 
yet finished growing. The attentive ear cannot miss (though it appears to 
have often mistaken) the hearty rising of sap throughout his work, a noise 
which has distracted general attention from the new and exquisite melodies 
in much of his verse and has more than once brought the charge of 
obscurity upon it. Somebody (inferentially Henry James) once said he 
uncomfortably felt about Mr. Wells that you could lie awake and hear him 
grow. Save that it is one of the pleasantest feelings in the world, that is 
exactly how one feels about Mr. Blunden; and it would be difficult to 
hang the consideration of his work upon any but that insistent theme. 

Needless to say, the growth of poets is not as a rule so lush as to be 
audible. Indeed, once they have published inadvisedly their first thin 
experimental volumes, the great majority of them cannot be said to grow 
at all in the strict biological sense of the word. The crude vigorous pro- 
gression by jerks which is growth proper is common enough among 
novelists and critics and such as write straightforwardly of the ordinary 
event of commerce, but very rare among poets, who work from the roots 
of their beings, from intuition and mother-wit. When poets progress at 
all, it is by minute advances in technique, by the ability to accept more 
deftly, as the experiences wear on, an idea or so more at a time. Perhaps 
the truth is that growth is apt to disturb the balance of the singing-parts, 
and that these are in a great measure (as indeed we are insistently told) 
composed of preconceptions received in childhood ; at any rate if one has 
not the gift of eternal youth “ one’s feelings lose poetic flow soon after 
twenty-seven or so.” That is why a poet’s philosophy will not often 
obtain attention in the academies except as cockshy, and why the back- 
roads of letters are strewn with lost poets who have unmistakeably out- 
grown their visions and consequently have been put by the authorities 
to useful prosaic labour. 

The rare exceptions to this rule of the eternal childhood of poets seem 
to be of two kinds. There are the powerful and firmly-planted minds | 
which, feeling their preconceptions warp and their old systems becoming 
unsatisfactory, shift sufficiently, keep their balance, and carry on grimly 
until things settle—these are the greatest of all ; and secondly there are the 
vital, eager minds which are, as it were, built for growth and sometimes in 
default of other matter sing out of sheer joy of growing. Mr. Blunden is, 
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with Keats and a few others, in this latter sort. Not only does his technical 
power enlarge from book to book, but the essential poet in him—the chair- 
man who presides over the observer, the tranquil-memorist, and the 
various dusky potentates to whom psychology is busy introducing us— 
grows and increases in strength between poems. ’ 

Perhaps the poet of this eager kind may be most easily and soonest 
detected by the high seriousness of his views on verse in general and his own 
in particular. He does not boast of waiting until the mood comes to him 
but openly lays snares for it; and he most certainly does not throw his 
little things off with a nonchalant or even a helpless gesture, but nourishes 
them studiously and gives them birth anxiously and with labour. It was 
said of Mr. Blunden at Christ’s Hospital that he lived for poetry, and in one 
of his early prefaces, written while he was in training with the Royal Sussex 
Regiment, having posed himself what amounts to the extraordinary 
question ‘‘ Should a soldier write verses when he might be employed in 
additional soldierly exercises?’ he replies with a charming air of relief 
that, after all, he eats and breathes comme devant la guerre. We are 
not called upon to suppose that he repeated this question in France, or 
indeed that he asked any more until the whole business was over. Ques- 
tions were asked of poets during those years, and the questioning was taken 
up upon a large scale—so large that it seems to be still beyond the powers 
of the youngest and liveliest of our sciences to collate the innumerable 
answers made, though one understands that young Austrian poets are at 
present receiving the attention of the learned to an extent beyond their 
wildest hopes. Certainly these matters are outside the scope of the present 
article, whose business is inquisitive enough as it is. Nevertheless it may 
as well be admitted (since it cannot but appear) that Mr. Blunden would 
provide excellent grounds on which to rig up a theory of the effect of war 
upon the nascent poet. It is not only that he dreams and tells his dreams, 
though that in itself is enough to secure entrance into a number of text- 
books. He had written a bulk of verse, perfect of its kind and of marked 
tendency, before he went to France, and yet was in the thick of the fighting 
before he was twenty-one. And he returned to begin all over again—to 
confess and, not so very deep between the lines, to recount, his changes of 
direction. 

_ These pre-war verses were contained in three small booklets, all pub- 
lished in 1916 when he was twenty. Some of them, notably The Silver 
Bird, Storm at Hop-time and The Gods of the Earth Beneath, were reprinted 
in The Waggoner volume of 1920, where they can be distinguished, not by 
any youthful incompetence but by their fairy-tale light, from the heavier 
post-war background. Even Storm at Hop-time, from which in the re- 
printing a minor demon has been completely exorcised, hop-blighting 
and all, will not deceive a keen eye, with its gipsies who “ gaze dark, speak 
low ” and its “ measurer” who twice “nods his sheep’s head ”—the 
measurer, it may be noted in passing, is the person who “ scoops the 
heaped hops out,” a description which he himself would boggle at, if one 
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knows him. The Silver Bird, though it contains some beautiful studies 
in the detail of scenery, such as that of the autumn leaves which 


Clog and huddle the tired stream 
Beruffled with the dismal drought, 
Until their golden foundered craft 
Jostle the fins of groping bream, 


has an air and story unconvincing even when judged by the Black Forest 
kind of logic which it sets up ; while the gods of the earth beneath, which 
are, not unexpectedly, seven in number, are not very convincing either in 
conjunction, though individually they held lovely offices, especially the 
god of standing waters who arranges “ white and golden water-lily 
pageants,” and the god who 


Brings out of death the loveliest looks of life 

And from corruption alchemizes beauty. 

Where the dead leaves piled, 

Lo, windflowers and the etched uncrumpled fern, 
And where the corpse was hid come wallflowers, 
And in the moss-dank oak stub, primroses. 

And those who forage in November woods 

Find toadstools twined and hued fantastically. 


Story and logic apart, however, this is one sort of technique at its best, 
both in idea and expression. The peculiar historical power of the words 
““ was hid ” and the broken chime of the names of the flowers are perfect 
of their kind. Such was Mr. Blunden’s green unknowing manner, with its 
boyish attendance on hopping and ploughing, its playful god-dubbing, 
and its hint of the debonair other-worldliness of Mr. de la Mare. 

When he came back from France it was to a second and less familiar 
No Man’s Land. He found that the English countryside, garrisoned with 
what seemed a pitiful insufficiency of life, was devastated by shadows and 
ridden by the sinister threats of Winter and decay. At times it even seemed 
as if the sentient things of the country assumed him to be in league with 
those invasions. Ghosts, beside which his earlier hobgoblins are mere 
playboys, haunted in the yards, pollards frowned in the moon as if in pain 
and “ glowered like mummies ” as one penetrated past them. By the 
outlying farms a variety of English Pan, long unpreoccupied with nymphs, 
flitted moping and mowing, “ with all his murmurous pipes flung by. 
And summer not to come again’; and in ‘“‘ meadows by the stricken 
mill ” a mad gipsy was sometimes to be seen sitting and scoffing at the 
late miller’s ghost as it snuffled impotently round its secret hoard. His 

mind is starting at the shadows itself throws. Ants and little beetles he 
sees as 

Trolls and pixies unbeknown 
Lodged beneath a sunken stone. 
Their malevolence makes scream 
Children started in a dream. 
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The dumb creation is in panic, and gives no mercy, expecting none. 


The very bat that stops and whips askance 
Shrills malice at the soul grown strange in France. 


Glimpses are no longer to be had of light-handed and posturing minor 
gods, although in the village itself Time is for one moment to be seen 
leaning upon his scythe. The garden of an old house which, as described, 
none but a very weary poet could forbear to repeople delicately with 
assignations, footfalls and faded lace, now 
cynically sown 

With leaves in death unlovely, bows 

Its tragic plume of pipy stalks : 

Poison spores have overgrown 

In crazy-coloured death carouse 

The parterres and the lovers’ walks. 


But fortunately this mood, all-embracing though it was, soon ceased to be 
dominant. There was not enough nutriment in it for the clamorous 
demands of so lusty a constitution as this of Mr. Blunden’s. In 1919 and 
1920 his poems (they are dated) are filled gradually more and more with 
sunshine, and The Shepherd (1922) opens in the blaze of Summer. The 
war has been fastened up in its place among his memories. Starved out, 
he has come down, past the film in his mind, into the village, laid his hands 
boldly upon his old friends the inhabitants, and found that after all, as is 
their immemorial custom, they are as they were—that they have stayed 
solid : 
O shepherd old and kind 

Sweet may your musings and your slumbers prove— 

Where the rude chairs, of untamed osiers wove 

Creak to the dead of night, his rest he’ll find ; 

And at his feet well-pleased his dog will doze. 

And not a traveller passes but he knows. 


This dog has never sensed a ghostly visitant. Pan is as dead as his crew, 
and the shepherd, “‘ a country god to every childish eye,” placidly usurps 
his haunts. Even the Egyptians savour no longer of Grimm or Bedlam : 
The gipsies lolled, gossiped, and ate their stolen swedes, 
Made merry with mouth-organs, worked toys with piths of reeds ; 
The old wives puffed their pipes, nigh as black as their hair, 
And not one of them all seemed to know the name of care. 


Technically and in its conception this volume is as often in the vein of 
ce bP i. 

John Clare and Thomson “ of the Seasons ” as the first was in that of 

Keats and Coleridge. Sometimes indeed there are'almost distinct resem- 

blances. Mr. Blunden, more than any modern poet, tends to take his 

goods where he finds them. 


The feather’s fall, the doomed red leaf delaying, 
And all the tiny circumstance of peace, 
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from The Waggoner volume is a fine example of his way of blending a new 
music from double and treble echoes, of which we shall hear more here- 
after. In The Shepherd he seems more than once about to speak lazily of 
feathered and finny tribes. He does not, but the book is a long laziness 
in the sun away from conscious efforts of all kinds, especially those of 
memory ; and to soak in it is like revisiting that beautiful summer of 
1921 in which it must have been nearly all written. Horrors recall them- 
selves inevitably and vividly indeed as the imagination stretches at ease, 
but it is the pity of them, the waste of friends and the spoiling of places, 
and rarely the desolation of their assaults on the soul which now comes to 
the surface : 

““ Here one bade us farewell,” “‘ Here supped we then,” 

“ Wit never sweeter fell than that July ”— 

Even sometimes comes the praise of better men. 

The land lies like a jewel in the mind, 

And featured sharp shall lie when other fades, 

And through its veins the eternal memories wind 

As that lost column down its colonnades. 


Whipping-boys have been installed to take the turn-coat enmity of wild 
things : 

Spider Dick with cat’s green eyes 

That could pierce stone walls, has flitted— 

By some hedge he shakes and cries, 

A lost man, half-starved, half-witted, 

Whom the very stoats despise. 


Where he does not regain his old communion it is not that he is alienated 
so much as that absence has made him rusty in the languages: 
Oaks breathe and pines sigh and all for praise, 
And yet my soul divines little that each says. 
But he leaves himself out of the better part of the book altogether. Indeed, 
for the space of the twelve months or so in which it was written, he had 
become, except for very short intervals, a purely objective poet of small 
landscapes and the village sights and people. ‘This fact was made much of 
by the heralds of such things, as was to be expected, and a complacent 
whisper of “‘ landscape poet ” was bandied about from literary column to 
literary column. So it happens that there is nowadays something of a 
tendency abroad to regard Mr. Blunden, past, present and future, as a poet 
for wet Sundays—as a provider, like the volume called Beautiful Britain, 
dear to our forefathers, of photographs showing select parts of the country- 
side and the manners and customs of the quainter villages. As a matter of 
fact in The Shepherd he was merely taking a brief holiday from himself 
whilst, within, certain ghosts were being laid and points of view set to 
rights ; and his peculiarly English genius was not likely to allow the leave 
to be indefinitely extended. ‘There is a certain tightness of relationship 
in our insular characters by which we are not readily permitted to overlook 
4.L 
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ourselves, however moving the spectacles with which we are faced. The 
Englishman who is poet enough to revel in the multitudinous little layers 
of unrecorded history without which the English counties are poetically 
no more satisfying than the western states of America, cannot fail to become 
excitedly aware before long that he, too, is a part of all this mellowness, and 
to celebrate the discovery. Hardly one of the many English writers famous 
for their landscapes will not be found upon consideration to be in reality 
grinding an axe or looking at himself applaudingly in the open air. Even 
Richard Jefferies, who passes as incorrigibly descriptive, simply decks out 
his sceneries, when he is not examining modes of wild life, as a lecturer 
prepares his models, so that he may be in a position to produce a sunset 
here and a hummock there as witnesses to the continuity of the soul. 
Perhaps only John Clare (to whom, also, subjectivity was at times impossi- 
bly painful) comes near to Mr. Blunden in this convalescent mood. Such 
studies as that of the farmer’s boy who climbs a tree to see the hunt : 


And makes the old crow’s nest an easy chair. 
And now his sheep are got in other grounds— 
He hastens down, and fears his master come. 
He stops the gap, and keeps them all in bounds 
And tends them closely till its time for home. 


can be paralleled over and over again, though the observation is rather 
more sophisticated, in The Shepherd. But the book contained more than 
one omen for the discerning eye—in particular The Giant Puff Ball, which, 
poetically among the least important poems of the collection, is easily the 
most exciting and instructive. In its course, Mr. Blunden falls clean 
through Objectivity, and out at the other side and appears only by luck 
to avoid one of the nastiest accidents in English literature. But the sanity 
all around makes it clear that this is only a rather over-daring prank in the 
sun, incited by the return of confidence. How sane the world has become 
in all this sunlight may be judged by the winning behaviour of the old 
enemies : 
Now the sun 

Gulps up the dew and dries the stub, and scores 

Of tiny people trundle out of doors 

Among the stiff stalks, where the scratched hands ply— 

Red ants and blackamoors and such as fly ; 

Tunbellied, too, with legs a finger long, 

The spider harvestman. . . . 


English Poems (1925), which includes most of the poems of To 
England and Masks of Time, two small collections beautifully produced 
by Mr. Beaumont at his press, opens with something like a mild gesture of 
defiance. The index is divided into four heads—Village, Field, Mind, and 
Spirit—of which the last two outnumber the first by some fourteen titles ; 
and, as will appear, the disparity might easily have been made greater had 
there really been wigs on the green about the landscape fallacy. 
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But now there can be no mistake about his viewpoint. The temporary 
need which kept it external is over. The film is down, the hubbub has 
cleared away, and village and field are safely regarded from a nook at the 
back of the mind while the rest of it stretches between in due and orderly 
perspective. There is even leisure and room for him to examine mental 
processes in being, like any fashionable contemporary. In particular is he 
concerned with the properties of Time. He examines in one place or 
another most of its foldings and stretchings, and even describes that 
oddest of its tricks, the one which intrigued Dostoevsky and now familiarly 
plagues lesser mortals when they wrestle with Relativity, in which it 
arrests itself, piles up and then bursts on again, leaving a conviction, in the 
fury of the resumption, that for an instant some reality behind has been 
disclosed. This mood is seized as completely in the poem called Masks of 
Time as was the similar standstill of delirium by Flecker in the last of his 
poems—and, as in that case, without the impertinent moralisation which a 
lesser poet would have permitted himself. On another occasion he stands 
on a bridge and suddenly finds himself short-circuiting, as it were (the 
lesser poet would have rocketted), to a period identifiably the Cretaceous. 
The mind’s need to potter with symbols is laughingly gone into, and 
“fugues ”’ and things of that kind are admitted with something very like 
a little rueful smile. The impalpable deja vue has a poem to itself. He is 
convinced that he recognises a country girl whom he could on no account 
have seen before, and tries to explain the feeling (as it is a poet’s business 
to do, however the scientists complain) by improvising a sort of racial 
memory : 

God-seeking, bold, laborious, earth’s companions 

That long ago triumphing made the plough’s dominions, 
Ladies whose lovely faith the long years stormed not, 
These all in one met, ghost-glowing, formed not 

These the chance-come charm that bade me worship then ? 


This is, of course, Mr. Hardy’s manner ;_ but then it is his subject and also 
it is not far from his height. Indeed, whenever Mr. Blunden borrows or 
coincides (sometimes he even quotes) he does it with this aptness. Per- 
haps it is the self-confidence, or rather the confidence in poetry, inborn in 
poets of his vital kind, which allows this impounding not only of epithets 
and phrases but whole attitudes where another rhymer may not look over 
the fence. It is not (or so his ease and rightness delude us) that he needs 
support or that he must occasionally be helped to an effect, but that he pays 
tribute in a companionable way to other people’s discoveries. Indeed, 
some of his widest departures from his normal manner have a singular 
air of being taken in compliment to poets yet to be. One poem in par- 
ticular—placed generously under the heading Village—has a most con- 
vincing bruit of futurity. Not even by the most indefatigable composer 
of theses could it be said to ‘‘ descend ” on the one hand, and on the other 
it is impossible to think of any member of any wing of the poetical corps 
whatsoever, far-flinging though this generation is, who could so nicely and 
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with such evidences of long experience balance “‘ strangeness in the pro- 
portion ” with “ excellent beauty.” It begins: 
Now the world grows weak again, the sinewed woods are all astrain, 
And Tempest in his ecstasy on horn or pipe or harp or drum 
Makes his mad asymphony ; he runs like wild hogs, stops like a child, 
Shrieks like a warning water-bird, and mutters fe and fo and fum. 


Chaos and the weather darken as the verses proceed, and whether the 
“ poor soul ” whose lineaments presently emerge commits suicide in the last 
stanza or merely takes a drink as the shortest way out of the indubitable 
storm is not entirely clear. But the management of the whole mysterious 
atmosphere is masterly. 

Gods, she cries, tiptoes and takes, and glaring opens, sniffs and shakes, 

While on her soul the stormsong bursts, and groanings knell through roof and flue ; 

Clashing gloom is whirled across, she drinks and smashes the cold glass, 

And sneers as one great laugh of lust huffs down the writhing avenue. 


This, let us remark, is the poet who has been contrasted as sober classicist 
with Mr. Robert Graves as heresiarch. One cannot resist the impression 
that in the ordinary progress of literary things this demonstration of the 
inherent forcefulness of words might be the work of some Swinburne of 
the nineteen-sixties. But this is not all, as the quotations which follow 
may perhaps incidentally reveal. There is hardly a poem in the book in 
which some such prophetic overtone is not to be detected though it does 
not again confuse sense. 

At the same time, echoes assignable to the past are quite numerous. 
In particular, several free variations are played upon Herbert’s great line 
“Church bells behind the stars heard.” These range from “ bells in 
heaven, prime campanology,” to one as magical as its original. The beauty 
of the sound of bells 

Enspheres each hamlet through the English spires 
And utters from ten thousand peeping shires 

(Or huge in starlight) to the utmost farms 

Sweet, young, grand, old. 


Even such a startling echo as “eve’s single gem ” occurs in a poem 
whose serenity it disturbs not one jot—follows, indeed, without jarring, 
such essentially individual lines as the exquisite 


Saw where blue pike with their wild lasses lay, 
And by old ragstone the new waving frond. 


That image of the pike is worth pausing over for the sake of its gentle 
thrill. Of this anthromorphic sort of metaphor in which the components, 
like mirror facing mirror, reflect and interflect until the implications about 
humankind become too small to be seen and yet total amazingly, Mr. 
Blunden is a past master. In the earliest poems one meets it in embryo : 
The yew, the solitary, 
Vaults a deeper melancholy 
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and now one is always coming across such perfect instances as : 


The brown herd in the green shade, 
The parson in his lawn chair. 
Poor and gentry both evade 
The furnace air. 


_So much, then, for what I have called the growth of the essential poet in 
him. In conclusion it may be interesting to glance at the growth of a more 
conscious part, at the increasing dexterity of his handling of ideas. He 
has always delighted to make little portraits of fishes, and his treatment of 
these will do admirably for the purpose. Of course waters and their 
surroundings have always fascinated the poets. For the last few years, 
however, the tendency has been to look into them, rather than at the moon 
on their surface and the willows at their edge. The guess may be hazarded 
that this is because pools, and in less degree the bottoms of rivers, make such 
handy microcosms, perfectly self-contained and yet not altogether remote 
from external visitations. At any rate it is very apparent that this is how 
Mr. Blunden values them. In one pool he enacts a miniature geological 
epoch, and, in another, nothing less than Doom itself. He is always at 
some such parable, but curiously enough it is never at the cost of truth ; 
and, which is more curious still, Isaac Walton does not seem to have been 
once laid under contribution. His minnows are never out of focus in the 
interests of the Triton who inevitably lurks in their neighbourhood. His 
description of the fishes is always so meticulously (as well as poetically) 
accurate that The Fishes of the English Poets and The Ichthyology of English 
Verse, if they should ever be re-issued (but probably there is no one left of 
the old race of compilers), will need to be doubled in size if they are to 
retain their authority. One of the outstanding poems in The Waggoner 
volume was about pike : 


. still as the dead 
The great pike lies, the murderous patriarch 
Watching the waterpit sheer-shelving dark, 
Where through the plash his lithe bright vassals thread. 
The rose-finned roach and bluish bream 
And staring ruffle steal up the stream 
Hard by their glutted tyrant, now 
Still as a sunken bough. 


He on the sandbank lies, 

Sunning himself long hours 

With stony gorgon eyes : 

Westward the hot sun lowers. 
Sudden the gray pike changes, and, quivering, poises for slaughter ; 
Intense terror wakens around him, the shoals scud awry, but there chances 
A chub unsuspecting ; the prowling fins quicken, in fury he lances ; 
And the miller that opens the hatch stands amazed at the whirl in the water. 
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In The Shepherd, as befitted the resumption of summer, the fishes play, like 
boys, with a wrecked barge : 


. merry younkers, roach or rudd, 
Jump for the fly and flounce and scud ; 
That care for no one now, and live 
For every pleasure pools can give. 


In russet weeds, by the sunken boat, 
That grudge each other room to float, 
They hide along, grown fine and fat, 

I hear them like a lapping cat 

Feed from the stems till hunger’s done— 
Then out agen to find the sun. 


A watery onset is again observed in English Poems, but this time entirely 
undramatically and with the quiet efficacy of.a Japanese painting : 
The silver eel slips through the waving weeds, 
And in the tunnelled shining stone recedes ; 
The earnest eye surveys the crystal pond 
And. guards the cave ; the sweet shoals pass beyond. 
The watery jewels that these have for eyes, 
The tiger streaks of him that hindmost plies, 
The red gold wings that smooth their daring paces, 
The sunlight dancing about their airs and graces, 
Burn that strange watcher’s heart ; then the sly brain 
Speaks, all the dumb shoal shrieks, and by the stone 
The silver death writhes with the chosen one. 


Fish also visit his dreams. One such dream is now detailed, and the account 
is a miracle of neat and closely-packed description of the most elusive kind 
of action in the most elusive of all possible settings. I do not think that 
Mr. Robert Graves and Herr Doktor Freud in consultation could extract 
much curious significance from it. Probably the peccant parts have been 
rationalised out, or perhaps between the dream and the telling there 
intervened an incarnation of the man from Porlock. Still, sheer verbal 
accuracy could hardly go further than in this tallest of fishing stories : 

The line cut wide its graphs of strain. 

I knew my prize and fought my best 

With thought and thew—then the fight ceased. 

Sobbing I feared the quarry gone, 

But no, the deadweight showed him on, 

Slow to the mould I pulled the huge 

Half-legend from his subterfuge. . . 


Of this dream, as I have said, probably little could be made in the way of 
evidence, even by the appropriate enquirers. But in one of the limpid 
poems which he has written during his residence in Japan we seem to be 
close to the raison d’etre of his fishes as symbols. It appears that in Japan 
they catch fish by drumming. A man beats 
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a solemn summoning monotone, 
And through the secrecies that under shroud, 
The water-shapes steal towards his gonging drone 
The lonelinesses gather in a crowd. 


Moon-pallid some come gliding through the green, 
Great fishes, yet for phantoms passing well ; 
Others like opals rosy-rayed convene, 

Jewels of June waters, to that simple bell ; 

Dark as barbaric dreams, there others swim, 

And now to that old labourer’s wish a host 

Of splendours circle mingling, to the brim 
Fanning and fawning, flame and dream and ghost. 


Mr. Blunden goes on (it may be remarked that this poem is included in the 
section entitled Mind) : 

Would that I might by means as plain as this 

Bring many a mystery from life’s shadowy pool, 

Enchant the live gems from the unknown abyss, 

And make them seen, the strangely beautiful. 

What measured syllables must I resound, 

Oh what most simple and most secret spell 

For hidden fancies waits there to be found ? 

Who knows that incantation, and will tell ? 


These last quotations should serve to show how fitly his mere expressive 
facility keeps pace with his more intimate changes. It seems that there is 
little now that he cannot describe, and less that he dares not attempt. 
But to succumb to the glamours of prophecy or to seek to answer that last 
question would be an impertinence in this merely interim estimate— 
would be indeed to march against the omens. Mr. Blunden is thirty 
and he has not yet finished growing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ABBEY OF ST. GALL 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—In the last issue of your paper you publish a review ‘of my book, The Abbey of 

St. Gall, by Mr. Robert Herring. The reviewer quotes a passage (from p. 233) relating 
to the Vita S. Galli: ‘‘ So far as we can judge from the mutilated fragments that have 
come down to us, it was in the main a sober narrative. . . . But one strongly suspects 
that this prosaic style gave place on occasion to passages of real poetic beauty.” Mr. 
Herring insinuates that there are no grounds for my assumption. If he had taken the 
trouble to read the next two sentences carefully he would have seen that I have excellent 
reasons for my statement. Briefly the point is this: are the poetic passages in Wettin’s 
Vita S. Galli original or are they copied from the Vita primitiva, which was the work of 
Irishmen ? In my opinion they are not original, because they are Celtic in character. 
Wettin followed his source very closely and was not an imaginative writer. 

Mr. Herring complains that I am “a trifle hasty ” in my judgments. In proof of this 
accusation he cites the frequent use of words like “ probably ” and “‘ doubtless.” I must 
confess I fail to see that understatement or caution is a symptom of haste. It is much easier 
to be dogmatic than cautious. In any reconstruction of the past from scanty materials 
hypothesis must play a large part. One example will suffice. I observe that “ It is, on the 
whole, not unlikely that the school of Metz was the chief centre of Carolingian music.” 
An uncritical reader would prefer dogma: ‘‘ Metz was the chief centre of Carolingian 
music.’’—Yours, etc. J. M. Crarx. 


[Our reviewer writes :—Far from wishing to imply that Mr. Clark has no grounds for his 
assumption, my desire was to point out that he has treated them rather as private 
preserves. What is it that makes the author say, “‘ Metz was the chief centre” on the whole 
“of Carolingian music’”’? And, if this was the chief, which were the others? ‘‘ Not 
unlikely,” too, is a twisted phrase that makes one prick up one’s ears for the reason of this 
caution—that is what I wanted, and that is what makes a reader critical. There are two 
ways of avoiding dogma: one is supreme caution, which in its extremes removes much 
importance from any statement, and the other is to furnish both sides of the question, 
leaving the reader his opinion. Mr. Clark dislikes my pointing out his choice of the 
former; this seems to me the function of critics. ] 


BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—My respect for Mr. Newdigate as a typographer is unbounded, but I confess that 

I am unable to agree with his criticisms of the typography of William Morris, by Hol- 
brook Jackson (Jonathan Cape). 

The reason why the page and chapter numbers in the headlines are inverted is because 
I consider that the appearance of the page is often improved by this means, particularly 
when the headlines themselves are comparatively short. It is for the same reason, pre- 
sumably, that the typographer of Taz Lonpon Mercury places the page numbers in the 
centre of the head of the page at the beginning of each new article, instead of at the foot, 
as is the more usual practice. 

I regret that Mr. Newdigate dislikes the chapter headings set in smaller type than the — 
text. But may I suggest that smaller type is not necessarily an indignity, and further that 
emphasis is obtained by contrast and not merely by the use of larger type? I maintain, 
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therefore, that a certain emphasis is obtained for the chapter headings by the use of smaller 
type, while at the same time the general plan is not interfered with. 
_ I confess that I am unable to follow Mr. Newdigate in the matter of the bad grammar 
involved in printing “ Chapter Eight.” The use of the cardinal number is clearly justified 
by custom. One does not refer to matter as being on “ page the eighth ” but on “ page 
eight ’’—why, then, may we not print “ chapter eight ” ?—Yours, etc. 

30, Bedford Square, W.C.1. G. Wren Howarp. 


FILM SUB-TITLES 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—This controversy opens up a much wider issue, and I fear your contributor’s 
lament: “ If only the technicians would believe that numbers of the public are tired of 
trivial trashy titling, by whoever dictated ! ” strikes at the root of a far deeper trouble 
than the perilous caption by itself. For the film is ruled by the technicians as the waves 
by the moon, which accounts for the fact that nine-tenths of film criticism concerns itself 
with technique rather than ideas. Mr. Montagu’s fealty to this system as a caption-writer 
is but a fraction of the larger problem. We have this curious and lamentable situation to 
face in filmcraft : that the machinery for expressing the idea has preceded the idea itself. 
The cart has not only come before the horse: there is no horse! There is only a cart. 
Until this position is grasped (as there are signs at last that it will be) the technicians in all 
departments of the craft will have the mastery. As it is absurd that title-writers should 
merely be touchers-up of too-considered trifles, so also it is absurd, and ten times absurd, 
that we should now have to discover an art in order to make use of a technique. Roget’s 
cinematographic discovery (and the inventions of his successors, French and English) 
gave us a letter, but, alas, no spirit. We do not, in fact, know what we want to say in this 
new form, and we shall have to unbuild much that has been built up in order to find out. 
Clearly enough, as your contributor suggests, the more captions are banished the more will 
the film be compelled to depend on its first principle: movement. The early pictures 
produced in England (some of which were shown by the Film Society) were crudely 
sustained by a partial adherence to this principle. They order this matter better still in 
Germany. But such a grip have the Americans on the technical and mechanical and 
organising and spirit-killing side of film-making, that like Quixote when he smote his head 
upon the rock, they are bewitched by the gallantry of their own mad tradition. There is 

even a technique for creating artists, no matter the rubbish they may have to interpret ! 
All this must in some way be broken down, for no artist valuing his artistry a straw 
would consent to express everlastingly the trash to which Mr. Montagu and your con- 
tributor refer. Occasionally we get an artist who breaks down the Croesus tradition 
on his own account—and hardly it goes with him, as it went with Greed and The 
Last Laugh. Even here the idea to be expressed was scarcely worth the tremendous 
weapon that expressed it. We do not understand the very size of it, its power, its function, 
or its disabilities. The film, we know, has told some good stories, said some good things. 
It is pitched to the key of marvels and beauties, and to the general comedy. But before it 
can freely move and rightly express itself, the writers and artists bringing their ideas, 
bringing their interpretations and themes, creatures and conflicts, must determine the 
form (and that is the technique) of their stories, for themselves. At present they are in the 
hopeless position of having the technique fastened on to them, like handcuffs, from which 
there is no escape. The golden fleece of the producers is too much for them, and is likely 
to be for some years, until the public are hypnotised into something else. But it won’t be 
art. It will be a “‘ super ” picture-palace, with a revue stage, a ballroom, a swimming- 
bath, a row of shops, a restaurant, and possibly a cathedral thrown in. Art, after all, must 
be up-to-date. I can think of no better caption to this picture.—Yours, etc. 
‘ ERNEST BETTS. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY THOMAS CAMPION? 


(To the Editor of THz LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—As no one seems to have done it in the meantime, may I point out that the first 

of the “ Two Unpublished Poems by Thomas Campion ?” printed in your February 
number opens the fourth volume (“‘ Loose and humorous songs ”’) of Hales and Furnivall’s 
edition of Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript (1867), with the title “‘ See the buildinge” ? 
Bishop Percy had marked it with three crosses as loose ; however, in the margin he com- 
ments ‘‘ Not inelegant,” and on a slip of paper wrote: “‘ This was once a very popular 
song, as appears from a parody of it inserted (as a solemn piece of music) in Hemming’s 
Jew’s Tragedy, act 4, 4to, 1662.” From this parody he made four marginal corrections. 
{On comparing the version of the Percy MS. with that of B.M. Additional MS. 24,665, 
found by Mr. Heseltine, it would appear that the scribe of the former had not seen a copy 
of the song, but wrote it down from memory, having heard it sung—presumably to the 
“excellent new tune ” referred to in the Roxburghe Collection of Black-letter Ballads, 
I. 454, where the piece is also to be found, with, however, four more lines (or six, as there 
printed) in the middle of each stanza. The writer of “‘ 24,665,” though he failed to copy 
out the tune, gives us undoubtedly the correct original lines, and thereby shows up the 


Percy scribe as rather unintelligent. Thus : 
24,665 

Line 1 When my mistresse living 
8 From which doth chiefly 
growe/the cause that... 
17 Distilling blisses/from her 
free lippes, for joy did 

ravish mee 
26 More severall waies of plea- 
sure, then that queene/ 
which once in bed with 
Mars by all the Gods was 


seene. 


PERCY 
Whilest my Mistress liued in 
From whence they cheefly grow! 
the cause that... 
Disstilling blisses/through my frayle 
lipps, what Ioy did ravish me! 


More seuerall wayes of pleasure then 
loues queene,/which once in bedd 
with Mars by all the godds was 
seene. 


But in the Percy MS. the poem was longer, half a page being missing.—Yours, etc. 


The University, Poznan, Poland. 


B. W. A. MASssEY. 


AN INTERESTING BOOKSHOP 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MeERcurRY) 


IR,—The fact that a bookseller has moved his shop would not usually be worthy of 

notice in your review, but I think the migration of Messrs. Willis, of Chichester, from 
East Street to North Street deserves a passing reference. The premises just vacated were 
occupied formerly by the firm of William Mason, from whom Messrs. Willis were directly 
descended in the book-selling line. William Mason, and later his son, William Hayley 
Mason, published many works for William Hayley, and among them some for which 
William Blake did engravings: Romney’s life for instance. It is therefore probable that 
Blake was in and out of the shop in East Street during his residence at Felpham. Further, 
the shop has an earlier literary interest with yet another William ; it has been identified as 
the birthplace of William Collins.—Yours, etc. A. C. CROOKSHANK 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


NE of those pleasing perplexities that beset the collector of books is the 

identification of anonymous and pseudonymous literature. The fact that, for 

various reasons, good and bad, authors have always had the habit of occasi- 
; onally publishing their work over an invented name, or over no name at all, 
is one that, naturally, does not always affect the collector in the same way. Sometimes, 
if he is knowing in his own speciality, he is able to pick up quite cheaply some treasure, 
which, otherwise, he would not be able to afford, simply because it is anonymous or 
pseudonymous and the bookseller is unaware of its authorship. At other times (and 
these are far more frequent) he buys some attractive book and is for years, or, “it may 
be, for ever,” unable to discover who wrote it. For many years past the chief authority 
for the elucidation of such problems has been Halkett and Lang’s Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature, but this is a book by no means easy, or 
cheap, to acquire, and, moreover, it is not abreast with modern knowledge, and is 
only too often a work that is consulted in vain. That, of course, is the fate of every 
conceivable work on this subject, for the number of anonymous or pseudonymous 
books is endless ; but it is a pleasure to welcome the first part of a new attempt to cover 
this ground, the Anonyma and Pseudonyma, of Messrs. C. A. Stonehill, Junior, Andrew 
Block, and H. W. Stonehill. This publication is published by Mr. C. A. Stonehill, 
Junior, at 22, Queen Anne’s Grove, London, W.4, and the price to subscribers is Five 
Guineas. The form is octavo, and the parts are issued in stiff paper wrappers. The 
first part covers the letters A to E, and contains—at a rough calculation—some nine- 
teen—or twenty—thousand entries. Naturally, these have to be kept very brief, with 
the result that no authorities are given for the various attributions, so that the thorough 
student is often little more than helped upon his way to discovering the truth, for it is 
not to be supposed (from the nature of things) that all these attributions rest upon 
equally sound evidence. The aim of the compilers has, apparently, been in every 
possible instance to reveal the identity hidden behind an English or American 
pseudonym, and to give the name of every known author of an anonymous book 
published in Great Britain or the United States. All the entries are arranged in one 
alphabetical list, and the form of the entry makes it quite clear whether it refers to a 
pseudonym or to the title of an anonymous book. Usually a date is given as extra 
guidance, sometimes also there is a place of publication added. Obviously this is a 
vast undertaking, which from its very nature, cannot achieve anything like perfection 
in the execution of its aim, but I must say that, so far as I have been able to test it, 
the book gives answers to a surprisingly large percentage of the questions put to it. 
On turning over the pages I have found, quite casually, the authors of several books 
in which I have from time to time been interested, without knowing who wrote them. 
Some quite well-known anonymous books and pamphlets are, however, omitted. 
Take, for example, the poet Mark Akenside ; his Epistle to Curio, 1774, is included, 
but there is no mention of his first poem, A British Philippic, published in 1738 over 
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the signature of “ Britannicus,” though this piece is mentioned in various standard 
works, among them being the Dictionary of National Biography, which ought surely 
to have been searched by the compilers for anonymous or pseudonymous literature. 
Those who are interested in Akenside do, however, have their knowledge 
increased by Messrs. Stonehill and Block, for the author of Albion’s Triumph, 1743, 
a poem attributed to Akenside in the catalogue of the Wrenn Library, is given by 
them as being Samuel Boyse. But even here the matter is not quite clear, for the 
Wrenn Catalogue gives the date of this poem as 1743, whereas Anonyma and 
Pseudonyma gives it as 1742—so that there is some doubt if the same book is in- 
tended. This is an instance in which the naming of the authority for an attribution 
would be a great help to the student. Take, again, another eighteenth-century poet, 
John Armstrong. In his case we find that he is properly given as the author of The 
Art of Preserving Health, 1744, of Of Benevolence, 1751, and of A Day, 1761; but 
there is no mention of his Essay for Abridging the Study of Physick, 1735 (again a 
book mentioned in the D.N.B.), nor is his pseudonym, Noureddin Ali, under which 
he wrote The Muncher’s and Guzzler’s Diary in 1748, given—though this, of course, 
is a much more obscure tract than the other. I have noticed, so far, only two attri- 
butions in this book which are doubtful—one is the Art of Poetry on a New Plan, 
1762, which is given as by Goldsmith, whereas it is in the main by Newbery, who 
employed Goldsmith to assist him to some extent with the work ; the other is The 
Curious Maid, 1720, which is almost certainly not the work of Matthew Prior but of 
Hildebrand Jacob. I mention these points, not to belittle the work of Messrs. Stone- 
hill and Block, who have produced the beginning of what looks like proving a most 
meritorious and useful book of reference, but in the hope that criticism may be of 
some use to them, and especially in the hope that, in future parts, they may somewhat 
increase the scope by examining (in the D.N.B., for instance) the lists of the writings 
of all considerable authors, and endeavouring to include all (and not only some) of 
their anonymous and pseudonymous books. 


HAVE much pleasure in reprinting from the current number of Bodleian 


Quarterly Record a further list of Bodleian desiderata, together with an explanatory 
note which prefaces it :— 


The following list of books and pamphlets written, edited, or printed by Horace 
Walpole, and wanting in the Bodleian collections, is based on a—fortunately much more 
lengthy—record of Walpole’s productions kindly supplied by Mr. R. W. Chapman. 
Editions of Walpole’s Correspondence and Memoirs are not included; nor are the 
numerous minor pieces (verses, tickets, and the like) printed at Strawberry Hill, of 
which useful lists have been made by M. A. Havens in his Horace Walpole and the 
Strawberry Hill Press, tg01, and by Dr. Paget Toynbee in his fascinating edition of the 
Journal of the Printing-Office at Strawberry Hill published three years ago (see B. Q. R., 
iv, p- 77). 
DESIDERATA XI 


Horace Walpole (1717-97). 
Aedes Walpolianae. 1st ed. 1747. 
Letter from Xo Ho, a Chinese philospher at London. 5 editions (all in 1757 ?). 
Walpole. A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors. Edinburgh, 1796 (?). 
Postscript to the Catalogue; issued in 1786. S. H. 
Walpole. Fugitive Pieces in Verse and Prose. S.H. (a) the first issue ; (b) the second 
issue, with an additional leaf (Countess of Desmond’s portrait). 
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Walpole. Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings at Strawberry Hill. 1760. S. H. 

Walpole. Catalogue of the Pictures of the Duke of Devonshire. 1760. S. H. 

The History of Alcidalis and Zelida (from De Voiture). 1763. 5S. H. 

The Magpie and her Brood (from Bonaventure des Periers). 1764. 

Walpole. Castle of Otranto. 1st ed. 176s. 

Walpole. Historic Doubts on Richard III. With additions. 1770. 

Reply to the Observations of Dr. Milles. 1770. S. H. 

Henault. Cornélie, Vestale. 1768. S.H. 

Walpole. The Mysterious Mother. 1st ed. 1768. S.H.; Dodsley, 1781. 

Walpole. Works. (Unpublished and incomplete: see Toynbee, p. 89.) Vol. 1 and 
part of vol. 2. 

A. Hamilton’s Mémoires du Comte de Grammont: 1772. S. H. 

Description of Strawberry Hill. 1774. S. H.; the abridged ed. (S. H.—the same 
year ?); the enlarged ed.,S.H., 1784. 

R. Fitzpatrick. Dorinda. 1775. S.H. 

Walpole. Letter to the Edtior of the Miscellanies of Thomas Chatterton. 1779. 
Bey & 

A Letter from the Hon. Thomas Walpole. 1781. S. H. 

Walpole. Hieroglyphic Tales. 1785. S.H. 

Hannah More. Bishop Bonner’s Ghost. 1789. S. H. 

The History of Alcidalis. A duplicate of the 1763 ed., with a new titlepage and an 
Address to the Reader (B. M. Catalogue). 


Anecdotes of Painting in England. 


Vol. 2. 6 leaves of Additional Lives, 1771. S. H. [With 2 plates.‘] 

Vol. 3. 2 leaves of Additional Lives, 1771. S.H. [With 1 plate.'] 

12 leaves of Additional Lives and Plates to complete the first ed. Lond., 1771. [With 
4 plates.] 

Vol. 4. The cancelled ‘ Advertisement’, dated 18 Oct., 1773 (not 1 Oct., 1780). 

The 1786 ed. of the Anecdotes and Engravers. 


The following gaps noted in previous lists have been filled : 
Dodsley. The Chronicles of the Kings of England . . . By Nathan ben Saddi. 1741. 
(Presented by Mr. George Harding.) 
Johnson. Plays of Shakespeare. 1768. 8 vols. 
Rambler. 5th ed. 1761. 4 vols. 
' These plates are already in the Library. 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


HE Bodleian Library has recently had presented to it, by Miss S. A. Acland and 
Aaya H. D. Acland, the correspondence of the late Sir Henry Wentworth Acland 
(1815-1900), who was Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford from 1858 to 1894. 
The letters and papers in this collection number about 6,000, and they are divided 
into three groups: (1) family correspondence ; (2) general correspondence ; and 
(3) diaries, note-books and miscellaneous papers. Among the general correspondence 
there is a long series of letters from John Ruskin, and there are also over a hundred 
letters from Mr. Gladstone, very many from Florence Nightingale, and one hundred 
and forty-five from Henry Liddell, Dean of Christchurch. From Oronkyatekha, 
“ The Burning Cloud,” Chief of the Mohawks, there are twelve letters addressed to 
Acland. This collection is to be accessible to the public only under certain restric- 
tions, and none of the manuscript matter may be published, except by the per- 
mission of the donors and their family, within the next fifty years. Another important 
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Bodleian accession is an early copy of Magna Carta, which may date from as far 
back as the first quarter of the thirteenth century. This copy of Magna Carta was 
formerly the property of the late John Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., by whose 
family it has been presented to the Library. From certain endorsements on this docu- 
ment it is evident that, though it was certainly written by an English scribe, it was at 
one time in Italy—possibly at the Papal Court. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. QUARITCH’S catalogue Number 402 is devoted to the Fine Arts, 

particularly to Architecture, Oriental Art, Practical Arts (including Aero- 
nautics), and Decorative and Industrial Arts. In the section of books on furniture I 
notice the following important books : T. Chippendale’s The Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Maker’s Director, large folio, third edition, 1762, £42; 'T. Sheraton’s The Cabinet- 
Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing-Book, three parts and the Appendix, bound in one 
volume, quarto, 1793, £15 15s.; and Ince and Mayhew’s The Universal System of 
Household Furniture, royal folio (1762), a tall copy, with most of the leaves uncut, £75. 
Among the books on Costume is a set—price {280—of N. Heideloff’s Gallery of 
Fashion, royal quarto, nine volumes, bound in eight, complete from its beginning in 
April, 1794, to its end in March, 1803. This fine book contains two hundred and 
seventeen coloured plates, and perfect sets are of the greatest rarity—Messrs. Quaritch 
indeed, state that they have only seen two others. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


FROM GUTENBERG TO PLANTIN * 


N the history of printing as in all other history there is a good deal of divergence 

between the popular account and expert knowledge. Recent research, though it 

leaves in obscurity nearly everything that one would like to know about the first 

invention of the craft, has revealed much about its spread both in Germany and 
throughout Europe that was before unsuspected, and even the admirable Guide to 
the Printed Books exhibited in the King’s Library at the British Museum, the best 
account of early printing which is to be had in a small compass, although published 
so recently as 1913, may already need qualifying in some of its statements. 

It was well, then, that so good a bookman as the librarian of the Widener Collection 
at Harvard should put together as many of the leading facts known about the early 
printers and their work as might be brought within the covers of a thin book con- 
taining a bare 100 pages. Its interest is enhanced by twenty-two illustrations from 
early printed works. They are not the less useful because they are most of them 
already familiar to those interested in the history of printing. 

The compass and scope of Dr. Winship’s book allow him no space for controversy. 
He has no footnotes, and gives hardly any references. His very title suggests that he 
has unshaken faith in Gutenberg of Mainz as the inventor of typography. He does 
not even mention Coster or Haarlem ; indeed, he ignores early Dutch printing alto- 
gether. He writes of the early woodcuts in his chapter on ‘‘ The Use of Pictures,” but 
holds that “these pictures with lettering developed, quite independently of the inven- 
tion of typography, into BLock Books,” against the belief of the unlearned that the 
block books were a step which led up to the invention. The block books that have 
- survived all date much later than Gutenberg. 

Dr. Winship writes of Jenson’s Eusebius type that 

[it] was at once recognised by his contemporaries as having the most admirable qualities 
in its design, and this opinion has held to the present day. . . . His type has only one 
fundamental fault, which may be inherent in its excellence. It is a generously rounded 
open-faced letter, and this gives each letter greater width than usual. The result is that 
there are fewer words in a line and page, and consequently more paper was required 
for a book in this type than for one with a more condensed face. . . . Within two years 
Jenson recast his letters. This lessened the outstanding pre-eminence of his type. 


Many of those who have written about Jenson’s type (I must acknowledge myself 
among the number) have overlooked the difference between his earlier and later 
roman. Even Mr. Updike mentions only the earlier, and he shows a page of the 
Eusebius beautifully reproduced. Mr. Stanley Morison, on the other hand, shows in 
his Four Centuries a page from the Italian Pliny of 1476, which was printed in the 
later and inferior type. It is worth noting that in the earlier type the majuscules are 
smaller and shorter than in the later. 

Another common belief which Mr. Winship silently sets aside concerns Caxton’s 
relations with Colard Mansion, with whom he worked his first press at Bruges. 
Blades supposed that Caxton was Mansion’s pupil. But was Caxton or Mansion the 
eer 


* Gutenberg to Plantin. By G.P. Winship. 8vo. London: Milford (for the Harvard 
University Press). 12s. 6d. net. 
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owner of the press? Did Caxton indeed learn printing from¥ Mansion, or was 
Mansion Caxton’s pupil ? The question was raised some six years since in a paper 
read by Mr. Seymour de Ricci before the Bibliographical Society ; and we must 
await his long-promised monograph on Mansion for a decisive answer. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Winship says bluntly that ‘‘ Mansion . . . may have been the workman employed 
by Caxton ” at Bruges. It is pleasant to find that he ranks Caxton with Heynlin and 
Fichet of the Sorbonne amongst the owners of “‘ The First Private Presses.” 

Dr. Winship’s interest in the books of which he writes are not confined to their 
bibliography. He takes them also as documents of the social, intellectual and religious 
movements of the time in the several countries of Europe. Sometimes his judgments 
seem to be a little coloured by his own prepossessions. 


JENSON’S MARGINS 


f eae high prices asked nowadays for early printed books make it impossible for 
most students of early printing to purchase many of them ; but they may often 
get a few leaves, taken out of imperfect books, at quite a low price. ‘These serve well 
as specimens of the types in which the books are printed. I lately got from Mr. 
William Robinson, the well-known bookseller of Newcastle-on-Tyne, some leaves of 
an imperfect Jenson—a treatise on Canon Law—broken up for sale in sections. 
Unless they are all sold by this, other students may like to get leaves of the book from 
the same quarter. It is printed in Jenson’s gothic type, not in his roman, than which 
in its way it is hardly less beautiful. The special interest of the copy from which the 
section has been taken is that it is about as “‘ tall” as one is likely to find, and shows 
the original margins hardly reduced by subsequent binding. ‘The page measures 
16§ by just under 11 inches. The type is cast on about the equivalent of the old English 
body, which is approximately 13 points, and there are 60 lines to the columns, which 
are 17 picas wide and nearly 7 picas—say 1% inch—apart on the page. The margins 
left are 14 inch in the back, just under 2 inches in the head, 2? in the fore-edge, 3? 
in the tail. There is a short headline in “‘ its own.” If any one of my readers cares to 
lay out a page to the above measurements, he will agree with me, I think, that the 
result is very comely. 


A NEW “ VICENZA ” TYPE 


HAVE received the prospectus of ‘‘ The Pleiad,” under which name it is proposed 
to issue in Paris a number of volumes “ chosen with the double motive of literary 
interest and typographic opportunity.” The books will be printed abroad. The first 
“ Pleiad ” book is to be Henry Cary’s translation of Plato’s Crito, to be printed in a 
new “ Vicenza” type, a sloping letter, copied by Mr. Frederic Warde from a six- 
teenth-century fount designed by Ludovico degli Arrighi, of Vicenza. Updike makes 
no mention of Arrighi’s type, which must rank as one of Mr. Stanley Morison’s 
- happy recoveries ; for his work as a calligrapher and a printer is described and 
illustrated in an article contributed by Mr. Morison and Mr. A. F. Johnson to the 
third number of The Fleuron. The “ Pleiad”’ prospectus is printed in this very 
delicate and graceful letter, which has long ascenders and descenders. The upper- 
case letters are upright roman majuscules, as for all the early italic and other 
sloping types. The books will be sold in London at 35, Great Russell Street. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Municu, August, 1926. 


ERMAN literature is in danger. There are at the moment so many poets 

that an ordinary memory cannot retain their names. It is already impos- 

sible to see the wood for the trees ; soon one will be quite unable to see any 

individual tree for the wood, for German literature has become an im- 
mense jungle, in which poets, along with their readers, suffocate. Every day I am 
ashamed when the morning postman, aching and staggering under his heavy load, 
empties out the new books on the floor—on the floor, because every other place has 
long been occupied. Books are piled up on every table, on all the chairs—books, 
books, nothing but books. If I were to spend an eight-hour day reading in the most 
cursory fashion—merely hurriedly turning over the leaves—more than half the daily 
output would still remain unread. There are so many of them, that when someone 
casually asks me whether this or that book has reached me, I am embarrassed, for 
my memory cannot cope any more with the unfamiliar names. When this happens to 
an individual, it can easily be imagined how terribly the newspapers are oppressed by 
this flood of new books. Each day brings them a complete library ! This has many bad 
results. It has become impossible to glance at the literature even of the last year, let 
alone that since 1920. In this state of things criticism really ceases to exist. When I 
daily fish out from the mass of books three, the names of whose authors are perhaps, 
luckily, not quite strange to me, I wonder, “‘ What can I think of them?” Present- 
day criticism, especially daily criticism, pre-supposes an even more solid average 
standard. To which of these books will comparison to the classics not be detrimental ? 
In healthy times, the general standard found its own level by itself, and whoever 
reached it was esteemed as being of some worth. Whoever surpassed that standard 
won fame, and anyone who did not come up to it was disregarded. It is the tendency 
of daily criticism to recognise genius, which indeed has its own standard and always 
creates a new one after it. But if, in any literature, all suddenly set out to create a new 
standard, all standards cease and literature ceases therewith. A school of literature com- 
posed of innumerable men of genius who all claim to give their own rules would be 
impossible. They would devour one another, and the reader would have to examine 
their work with no help at all. We have come to such a pitch now in German literature. 
Formerly, in the good old days before the war, a writer modelled the beginnings of his 
style on any master he admired above all others. First imitating this one, then striving 
after him with a liberty that was already assured, by degrees, without wishing it, 
almost even without noticing it, he came to the mastery of his individuality, on which 
he had unconsciously been modelling himself. But this slow, quiet, unconscious— 
as it were, vegetative—awakening from tradition has stopped. ‘This has occurred not 
deliberately, from wantonness or self-confidence, but from ignorance of tradition. 
When the youth of Germany went to the war, it was still too young to appreciate 
tradition. When it returned, it was too old: it had become too mature to go to school 
again and learn to recognise tradition. It had experienced too much, and the experience 
demanded expression. It had not time to evolve, by practising an unfamiliar 
style, the power to cultivate a style of its own, or even to obtain a grasp or feeling 
for style. Expression just burst forth from it ina mighty torrent. This was the 
so-called ‘‘ Expressionism.” Now it has passed—now it is no more. 

46 
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Expressionism, in breaking the language in pieces, has also destroyed all grammar. 
Any young man who ever wants to relate anything finds himself obliged to put 
together a new syntax out of his own cunning—to make his own personal syntax. 
And all these young men find a publisher! This is very remarkable. Even I 
once was young, as much as thirty years ago. At that time I was violent, I went 
straight at things as hard as I could. That was the glorious time when we in 
Berlin, with Arno Holz and Johannes Schalf in the forefront, created “ the 
modern movement.” This not very happy name, which originated from me, was 
suggested by a poem of Arno Holz, but it was, nevertheless, in no way meant as a 
defiance of tradition, only as a battle-cry against the domination of that tradition’s 
followers, against Spielhagen and Paul Heyse. Then Gerhart Hauptmann brought 
renown to our movement. It seemed almost impossible, in those days, for unknown 
young men to find a publisher. Our only hope was Ziirich, where there was an enter- 
prising man who had a printing-press that he did not like to stand idle. So this gallant 
Herr Schabelitz became the first publisher of the German modernists, and to this day 
we thank him. That a publisher could also possibly pay an author at the end occurred 
as little to the gallant Schabelitz as it did to us. I wrote close on ten books before I 
received any royalty. But this period of no remuneration on our first appearance 
was very good for us. For we wrote therefore only when we really had to, when we 
were so possessed that there was no other outlet and we could no longer refrain 
from writing or we should have been torn to pieces by our overwhelming inspiration. 
Royalties are one of the most dangerous inventions for writers. Now, even to-day 
publishers pay the young authors nothing, but all the time they promise to. Contracts 
are made on the basis of a royalty after the sale of so many thousand copies, and with 
this contract in his hand, the author can always obtain credit, or at any rate believes 
that he can. Publishers do not usually pay cash for their paper, any more than they do 
for their printing. And so it goes on. Everything is put on account. Literature has 
become a credit-transaction, and if you are going to live on it, your credit must be 
increasing. Herein lies the reason for our enormous literary over-production. 
This threatening and accumulating excess is above all a disturbing sign of 
Germany’s rigid determination on no account to resign her intellectual position or 
to allow herself in any way to be supplanted. This has led to chaos. Young men, 
stirred by their youth, on the strength of it, write to publishers to publish; on the 
strength of it printers print ; and finally the reader on the strength of it reads whatever 
chance brings him or whatever may be the means of opening up a huge advertise- 
ment. Criticism gives up the race ; it is out of breath. For criticism is separation 
and rejection, and in order to. know what to choose one must know what there is to 
choose from. That has become impossible. The critic lightens his task by narrowing 
his choice ; Berlin critics read Prussian books, those of Miinich the books of Bavarian 
poets, and soon each German district will have its particular celebrities, whom no 
one in the neighbouring districts knows. The very number of celebrities weakens 
their fame : ‘‘ when everyone is somebody, then no one’s anybody.” Before the war 
it was Berlin that decided the literary reputations. Whomever Berlin recognised was 
recognised throughout the country. Dramatists accordingly first of all went to a Berlin 
theatre (and in any case to the long-famous Viennese Burg- Theater), for first production. 
If it pleased Berlin and Vienna, all the other German theatres tried to obtain it next 
day; if it displeased, even a previously-signed contract with a theatre in another 
German town could not save it, for the theatre would rather pay any penalty than put 
on a play that had failed in Berlin, which would mean that the piece was doomed for 
the whole of Germany. Only when a gifted impresario, Count Seebach, a man of 
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high ideals and infallible judgment, who was the first to recognise the talents of young 
Richard Strauss, became director of the Dresden Hof-Theater, did the predomination 
of Berlin arise. Miinich, always jealous of the north, followed his example. Only 
after the war, as patriotism faded before the oncoming tide of local feeling, did 
every small town begin to be ruled by the desire to have its own original productions. 
People no longer cared what Berlin thought ;_ they wanted to form their own taste. 
A Berlin success is more likely to be regarded suspiciously, may even turn out to be 
received with hostility. But to be called on to judge of a play that has not yet been pro- 
duced anywhere so flatters a small town that, above their pleasure at that, the success 
of the play is assured. At last, each small town now has a chance of having a say in 
the matter ; the German sees in this chance (especially as he does not understand it) 
a sign of democracy. Each small town now wants its own special first-performances. 
They are shamed if they have to bring in dramatists from outside—they have their 
own. In every German town, these groups of particular poets publish their own 
magazine. Here also is provincialism, which is excellent. Germany is a storehouse of 
cities and small towns whose culture goes right back to the Middle Ages, retaining a 
living tradition through all vicissitudes, through all the proposed changes of science, 
and Germany’s power lies in this unbroken chain of history ; not world-history, not 
the country’s history, but place-history, town-history and family history. Even the 
smallest German town is a very alert entity, which, just because of its proud self- 
consciousness, remains steadfast in every external change, and for precisely this reason 
feels a breath of immortality above itself. This provincialism is a blessing to Germany 
as regards culture. All our hopes are based on it, but from a literary point of view, 
disastrous chaos comes of it now. There is no memory strong enough to take notice 
of all the names of poets who, although famous somewhere or other in Germany at the 
moment, are unknown in the very next city. Who can be expected then to find time 
and patience to read their works? Poets feel this themselves, and are always forcing 
themselves to produce something unusual—something shatteringly new, so offen- 
sively and revoltingly new that the uproar which the work arouses in the town, and 
even in the neighbourhood beyond, may stir up general curiosity. They even found 
magazines so as to have an effect not only on practice but on theory. But the magazines 
are already so numerous that gradually they in their turn make an entire field of litera- 
ture. Germany has never had a particularly outstanding and recognised paper, not even 
in politics, and certainly not in literature. There has never been a Times, never a Revue 
des Deux Mondes. The need has always been felt, and the paper has been tried again 
and again, but always fruitlessly. The German is always inwardly opposed to any 
kind of intellectual subjugation. He is always calling for leaders, but he never allows 
himself to be led. He does not recognise the value of tradition and therefore he takes 
no account of it, because his passion for a personal and special originality is too 
strong. He is a beginner; every German starts his life at the beginning, as if no one 
had ever lived before him. There is great evil in this, but it is the cause of his renown, 
his position in the world and his justifiable pride. And when one of these poets 
gradually triumphs, thus proving the extent of his originality, to the general admira- 
tion of the cognoscenti—when he triumphs thus, in spite of the appalling lack of 
intellectual unity and the almost grotesque over-production, it must be with quite a 
genuine work of the true poet. Such are Lernet-Holenias’ mighty Demetrius and 
young Reinhold Siegrist’s overwhelming Cromwell, two plays of a truly classical 
perfection which will outlast all the confusion of these so confused times. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. By THomas Harpy. Adapted by JOHN 
DRINKWATER. Barnes Theatre. 


THE IDIOT. By F. Dosrorvsxy. Translated by Lzancim Nacou. Barnes 
Theatre. (Now transferred to the Little Theatre.) 


THY NAME IS WOMAN. By Nem Grant. Criterion Theatre. 
ASK BECCLES. By Cyrit Campion and Epwarp Dicnon._ Globe Theatre. 
KING JOHN. By WILLiamM SHAKESPEARE. The Old Vic. 


HE two best plays of the opening of the current season have been dramatisations 
APs famous novels, and the most successful one the dramatisation of the most 
successful novel of last year—The Constant Nymph, by Miss Margaret Kennedy, for 
which I was unable to obtain admission but which I hope to review in the next number. 
The current opinion seems to be that the translation was entirely successful. The 
same verdict cannot be given of The Idiot and The Mayor of Casterbridge, perhaps 
because of the transcendent quality of the originals. Both novels must rank high 
amongst the literary achievements of the nineteenth century, and both were conceived 
on so huge a scale that adaptation for the stage might have been assumed to be, @ 
priori, impossible. The adapters in each case have attempted, not to select an episode 
or to project a facet, as they might reasonably have done, but to drag in with their 
dramatic nets as much as possible of the originals. The result is in each case a deficient 
play, but, on the other hand, a not unpleasant suggestion of the quality which makes 
the originals so great. 

Mr. Leahcim Nagoh (the anagrammatic name of the adapter of The Idiot) attempted 
to cast his effort into the ordinary play form of three acts, but was apparently reluctant. 
to sacrifice any considerable portions of the incidents in Dostoevsky’s masterpiece, and 
consequently produces much the same sprawling effect as does Mr. Drinkwater with 
his prologue and fifteen scenes. The latter succeeded perhaps more thoroughly in 
conveying the quality of its original than did the former. The career of Michael 
Henchard, his fall from greatness and its effect on his character is certainly nearer to 
established dramatic models such as the Hellenic tragedies and King Lear than is the 
queer progress through the world of the mystic Russian hero, who is as difficult to 
conceive dramatically as is Don Quixote. Mr. Nagoh attains, comprehensively, greater 
success with Nastasia Philipovna, one of the most masterly female characters in the 
history of the novel. The part was played to excellent effect by Miss Stella Arbenina, 
and Mr. Ion Swinley did more with his intelligence in playing Prince Muishkin than 
he would have done had he relied on the more usual tricks of the actor’s trade. Miss 
Beatrix Thompson as the tense and unhappy Aglaya was as winning as one could 
imagine, but perhaps the figure which came nearest to belonging to Dostoevsky’s 
queer possession was Mr. Clive Currie’s Ferdishemko. The production was somewhat 
inferior to the high standard of the theatre, notably in those scenes where the squab- 


bling or riotous ensemble should have been toned down to permit all attention to be 
rivetted on the central characters. 
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The casting of The Mayor of Casterbridge was almost uniformly good. Mr. Lyn 
Harding in the early portions of the play, and at times in those in which the softer 
side of Henchard’s nature is supposed to appear, was a little weak and uncertain, but 
in the great stresses of the last scenes he made his agony as vivid as any actor on the 
English stage could have done. Mr. Colin Keith-Johnston was Farfrae as one recol- 
lected him from the novel ; Miss Moyna Macgill evoked the sympathy which was 
Elizabeth Jane’s due but might have asserted herself a trifle more, and Miss Louise 
Prussing made palpable the influence of Lucetta on men’s hearts. Most pleasing of 
all, perhaps, were Mr. Milton Rosmer and Mr. Dan F. Roe, who gave vigorous life to 
two of Mr. Hardy’s incomparable peasants. 

It is a pity that Mr. Milton Rosmer is not so good a producer as he is an actor, else 
Thy Name is Woman would have issued differently from his hands, despite the dubious 
character of the play with which he has to work. The situation was banal enough— 
that of a woman who attempted to defraud an insurance company while her husband 
was absent in India, and by her woman’s wiles seduces the great financier at the head 
of the insurance company to forego the prosecution. Mr. Grant apparently never 
made up his mind what sort of person the heroine was, nor the financier, nor the 
husband, nor the helpful friend with the ulterior motives, but Mr. Rosmer allowed 
his cast to pile confusion upon confusion, until one was uncertain whether the play 
one was seeing in the third act was not another play which bore some faint resemblance 
to the one one had seen in the first or second. Out of the confusion one observed 
Mr. Hay Petrie’s thoroughly delightful performance of the impressionable little 
confidential clerk. 

The mystery in Ask Beccles is solved at the end of the first act for even the dullest 
witted of the spectators by the hero-villain producing the lost diamond out of a golf- 
ball. Nevertheless, the authors contrive to keep their audience pleasantly in suspense 
until the end of the play by causing them to wonder how he is going to give it back 
again, which is the real problem that confronts him after he learns that the heroine is 
strongly opposed to larceny as an economic basis for married life. The situation is 
further complicated by the introduction of a genuine out-and-out villain, the un- 
smiling, ruthless, cynical kind, who wants to appropriate the gem before the penitent 
has a chance to carry out his good intentions of restoring it to the impossible parvenu 
from whom he has stolen it. It is not a difficult task, this of obtaining sympathy for 
the thief gifted with aplomb, ready repartee, endless resources and the knack of making 
people like him. But Messrs. Campion and Dignon have not forced their situations 
too hard, and have succeeded in writing an amusing trifle, although one would prefer 
them not to cast overboard their mystery so early, because nothing in the theatre is 
more satisfactory than a gripping puzzle which offers no possible solution, and yet 
attains to a plausible one in the end. Mr. Basil Foster was suitably engaging as the 
versatile Beccles and Miss Barbara Gott quite absurdly life-like as the amorous lady 
of sudden wealth. Mr. Eric Maturin and Mr. Lewin Mannering were authentic 
examples of what villains in High Life and Low Life should be like. The real villain 
of this piece of many villains, however, was the designer of the scenery, whose con- 
ception of an English baronial hall is inferior not only to that of the cinema, but to 


_that of a West-End interior decorator. 
MILTON WALDMAN 


A correspondent writes :— 

It is doubtful whether the choice of King John as the opening play for the Old Vic 
season was entirely a happy one. The performance was satisfactory in that it ran from 
beginning to end without let or hindrance and was evidently what the audience looked 
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for. Season after season the enthusiasm of Old Vic supporters remains unabated, 
with the result that the players do not always enjoy the advantage of that healthy 
criticism from the audience which is their due portion. With a little of this guidance 
Mr. Baliol Holloway (Philip the Bastard) might have been persuaded to take his eyes 
off the ceiling once in a way, and Miss Dorothy Massingham (Constance) might not 
have shouted so continually. Miss Iris Roberts, as Arthur, gave a sensitive and 
balanced performance, noticeably free from that affectation which spoils the work of so 
many young actresses, with some thoroughly good acting in the difficult scene with 
Hubert, which might easily have proved a pitfall for rant and sentimentality. Mr. 
John Garside was not at his best in the part of Pandulph, but Mr. Graveley Edwards 
as Philip of France and Miss Gwynne Whitby, the clever, plotting Blanche of Spain, 
put in some good work. The settings were in every case effective—particularly the 
interior of the French camp, where the deep blue hangings made an excellent back- 
ground for the sharply-grouped colouring of shield and armour. The next Shakes- 
pearean play is to be A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
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DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


THE CHIEF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. By BranpeR Matruews and Pavy 
R. Lieper. Harrap. 153s. 


PLAYWRIGHTS OF THE NEW AMERICAN THEATRE. By Tuomas H. 
Dickinson. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


LITERATURE IN THE THEATRE. By W. A. Dariincton. Chapman and 
Hall. 12s. 6d. 


OOKS about books breed most rapidly, but every original work of art seems to be 

responsible for a swarming progeny of commentary and criticism. Then there 
are the writers who deal with the arts in a large way. They are the most formidable 
and the most prolific. They trace the development of this, the evolution of that, 
the tendencies, the trends, the influences. Sacrificing accuracy to emphasis (for 
literal truth seems sometimes less important than what is generally true) one may 
be allowed to say that the drama has begotten more books about itself than it has 
plays to its credit. Reasons for this are easy to find. Everyone loves a play. It is 
concerned with recognisable things—with other people and their affairs. It cannot 
very well be about nothing at all. Now music, except to the few, is known to be mean- 
ingless ; certainly poetry, more often than not, is quite incomprehensible ; and the 
time has long gone by when a painting could be relied upon to convey a plain state- 
ment of a familiar fact. But a play is different. A special training is not needed before 
it can be enjoyed. Every member of the audience is a self-appointed critic ; and knows 
all about how it should have been written, where it succeeds, why it fails. Besides, in 
considering the theatre there are so many fascinating side-tracks to follow, “‘ move- 
ments,”’ cross-currents, tendencies and influences to be detected and detached, 
examined and identified ; and then, the subsidiary elements such as stage craft, the 
technique of acting, the various methods of production . . . it takes many books to 
do it properly. So here are three more. _ 

The Chief British Dramatists is primarily a collection of twenty-five plays, but 
fundamentally a book about the drama because the plays are chosen to illustrate the 
development of dramatic literature from the Middle Ages to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Also it has notes on authors and plays, and an excellent short history of the 
theatre in England. It is not easy to assess the real value of sucha book. The serious 
student will find it inadequate ; but for those who wish to have a nodding acquaintance 
with dramatic literature from medieval times to the eighteen-nineties it may serve, 
though even for them it is a little “‘ skimpy.” But its chief use is that one or other of 
the plays can be turned up and enjoyed for itself, and the pastime, for which it gives 
opportunity, of contrasting The Second Mrs. Tanqueray or Lady Windermere’s Fan 
with Ralph Roister Doister and The Spanish Tragedy need not be indulged. 

Mr. Dickinson, in Playwrights of the New American Theatre, takes the contem- 
porary theatre very seriously. He has already written books on contemporary 
dramatists, on contemporary drama in England, on contemporary drama in the States, 
and on the “ insurgent ” theatre. This, his latest contribution to the literature of the 
drama, is a careful study of the work of American playwrights during the past thirty 
years ; but the book has a wider interest than the title implies. It sets forth many intelli- 
gent generalisations about play-making, and groups, in an orderly manner, the forces 
and influences which the author has detected at work in its evolution in the States. ‘The 
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general impression Mr. Dickinson’s study leaves on a reader who has not seen or read 
many of these plays is that an American dramatist is in dead earnest. He is, appar- 
ently, strenuously engaged in ‘“‘ meeting up ” with life, in “ thinking through,” in 
painfully and laboriously “ revealing values.” In simpler and more familiar words, 
he is trying his hardest to grow up, and it is all part of the process that he should be 
‘‘ supremely interested in men as individuals,” that he should be beginning to see 
“‘ man losing his individuality under the pressure of mighty forces that move him about 
at will, in phalanxes, put uniforms on his back, rubber stamps in his hands, stereo- 
typed phrases in his mouth, and an adding machine in his head,” and that he should 
come to regard him as “ a machine whose will is no longer important, whose pains and 
pleasures no longer shock him to deep feeling or ecstasy.” 

There is matter and to spare here for many vital plays, and Mr. Dickinson almost 
promises that America will give them to us. It is an exciting thought. 

Mr. Darlington is also in earnest, but his earnestness too frequently lacks discrimin- 
ation. He describes his book Literature in the Theatre at the beginning of the 
essay on Academic Criticism as ‘“‘ nothing more ambitious than a random collection 
of papers contributed from time to time to the periodical press and dealing with 
whatever subjects happened to be uppermost in my mind at the time when I had 
leisure to write them,”’ and influenced by what would seem a shade of carelessness in 
this remark, one might feel inclined, with all due deference to the things that are 
undermost in his mind, to deal as off-handedly with them ; but later on, in another 
essay, we find him saying: ‘‘ Every writer . . . be his subject what it may, has two 
fundamental reasons for putting pen to paper. The first is his firm and ineradicable 
conviction that he has something to say, coupled with a determination to say it to as 
many people as possible, and to keep on saying it as long as possible. The second is a 
desire to find out what other people think of it.” That is the truth. We do not mean 
to infer that the former statement is not true, for the two are clearly compatible ; 
but in the second he is more earnestly valuing his own book. Besides, as a footnote 
tells us, all but one of these ‘“‘ essays ”’ have appeared before, so their matter is already 
in process of being said for as long as possible, and their author is convinced that he has 
something to say. But the trouble is that, in our opinion, there is not enough here to 
repeat ; too much of this stuff was occasional journalism, and is now dead—dead not 
only because, as in the book reviews, the subject matter has not sufficient vitality to 
prolong the life of dependent criticism ; but because, as in Ober-Ammergau, where he 
missed so much of the Play, or in Meggie Albanesi, which is little more than an 
obituary notice, the criticism has not sufficient vitality to prolong its own life. Criticism 
must have a life of its own it if is to survive these things; they have done their 
passing service ; they do not support the life of this book. 

For it has a life, as may be felt in such articles as Amateur Acting, What the public 
wants, Stage English and Plays from Novels, where Mr. Darlington takes manageable 
subjects and deals competently with them, and elsewhere, too, when he does not get 
out of his depth and catch at mediocrity for support ; for, like Trevisa’s “‘ catte ” he 
is often “led by a strawe and playeth therewith ”—such straws as Mr. James K. 
Hackett’s letter which, however relevant it may be, causes in us a distinct feeling of 
rebellion. But after all, to misquote Hamlet yet once again, the play’s the thing, and 
if books about it stimulate dramatists to write more and better plays, and induce 
playgoers to take an even more fervent interest in the drama, they will have justified 
their existence. 


J. R ACKERLEY 
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FICTION 


DEBITS AND CREDITS. By Rupyarp Kiptinc. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

THE CASUARINA TREE. By W. Somerset Maucuam. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
MANTRAP. By Srnciair Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

TEEFTALLOW. By T.S.Srripiinc. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

ONE, TWO, THREE. By Pau. Setver. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 

LOVE IN THESE DAYS. By ALec WaucH. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 

THE VERDICT OF YOU ALL. By Henry Wape. Constable. 6s. 

THE DANGERFIELD TALISMAN. By J.J. Connincton. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


AKING, no doubt, hints from various predecessors, Mr. Kipling, more than 
A Gee other single man, invented that compact and efficient narrative machine, the 
magazine story. It can safely be said, without disrespect to Mr. Maugham, that his 
short stories would not be what they are if Mr. Kipling had never written. But the 
master does not stand still, repeating what he has taught others to do. It is true that 
in several of the pieces of this volume he returns to the characters and the manner of 
earlier successes. But most of them are exercises of the technician so supreme that he 
cannot interest himself save by launching out into the field of the unknown and the im- 
possible, like the Beethoven of the later Quartets. And it may fairly be questioned 
how much there is in that field for Mr. Kipling to gather. Questioned—not judged. 
It seems at first sight that the early, brilliant Kipling of Soldiers Three and The Bridge 
Builders could never be at home outside the limits of the definite and ascertained. 
But for many years now he has attempted to transcend them, leaving us with a sense 
sometimes that he has failed, sometimes that we have failed to allow for the difficulties 
of a technique which he has adopted because it is difficult. 

In this new collection The United Idolaters and The Propagation of Knowledge are 
merely lively but not considerable addenda to Stalky & Co. In Sea Constables we 
find traces of a new manner employed on an old theme. Mr. Kipling’s amateur 
sailors, protecting the sea-ways in 1915, with their enthusiasms, their adventures and 
their trials, are types easily recognisable ; but their presentation is more elusive, 
more impressionistic than ever. The Gardener is the most remarkable example of this 
development. Here Mr. Kipling takes a very ancient theme, one so ancient that one 
cannot help seeing the supreme technician’s bravado in the very choice, and expounds 
it with so subtle a delicacy that the most careful reader might be pardoned for letting 
it, on the first reading, escape him altogether. It is like using a steam-hammer of 
exquisite proportions and immense weight to kill a fly which no one knew was there. 
It is in stories like The Wish House and The Madonna of the Trenches that one best sees 
Mr. Kipling still growing, still searching, still indefatigably an artist. Perhaps he 
does not achieve in either of these a success as great as in some of his earlier pieces, 
but how much more he proposes to himself | These two, at any rate, combined with 
some of the poems with which the book is liberally provided, make it more than a 
mere postscript to the main body of his work. rae 

Mr. Maugham derives from the earlier Kipling, though that is not to dismiss him 
as derivative. He has his own tract of country for this book, the Malay Peninsula and 
Borneo, and, too, his own manner. But what strikes one most is a Kiplingesque 
efficiency in the use of this manner. Here we have the better sort of magazine story 
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at its very best. Mr. Maugham knows his job thoroughly. He puts in no detail that 
does not go towards the general effect, he leaves no inch of his story bare of detail, 
he makes his people always just as vivid and solid as the story requires. And in a note 
on the now much-debated question of real persons in fiction he has one exceedingly 
wise and valuable remark, which is this: ‘“ Actual persons are much too shadowy 
to serve as characters in a work of the imagination.” ' 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s novel describes a holiday and presumably was one—a relaxation 
after the intensive labours of Martin Arrowsmith. It is really a gay and pleasant little 
story, not too ambitious, recalling in some of its passages an even gayer predecessor, 
Free Air, though hardly so consistent in intention or tone. It closes on a shocking 
note of sentimental convention, when Joe, the Canadian trader, seeks to get rid of the 
cultivated New Yorker who has wished to be his life-long friend by pretending to be 
drunk in unsuitable circumstances. This is poor stuff. And the New Yorker’s 
attraction towards Joe’s wife, the ex-manicure girl out of place, is not made very 
convincing. Indeed the whole of such story as there is lacks conviction. But Ralph 
Prescott’s adventure in the North-West gives a pleasant sense both of comedy and of 
pathos. It is the general atmosphere of the book rather than anything in it which 
makes it readable. 

Like Mr. Lewis, who, however light-hearted he may be, cannot get away from it, 
Mr. Stribling is concerned with the description of the American people. In an earlier 
book he produced a magnificent portrait of the salesman by placing him in an incon- 
gruously romantic situation. Now in a much deeper and solider book he depicts the 
backward hill-people of Tennessee, where the Fundamentalists and the Ku-Klux-Klan 
come from. It is an amazing story, yet told in such a manner that one cannot doubt its 
essential truth. Mr. Stribling may, probably does, neglect many things in which the 
people of Tennessee are just like anyone else, but he describes very convincingly their 
differences from anything one would expect of a white English-speaking race in the 
twentieth century. The prayer-meeting and Teeftallow’s flogging at the hands of the 
““ white-caps ”» make impressive and unforgettable scenes. In the notation of social 
traits Mr. Stribling is Mr. Lewis’s one rival among American novelists to-day. He 
has not perhaps Mr. Lewis’s wayward, instinctive power of individual characterisa- 
tion. Teeftallow and Railroad Jones, excellent and real as they are, do not quite stand 
out as interesting independent of their surroundings. But he has a better sense of 
proportion and modelling than Mr. Lewis, and the immense advance made by this on 
an unusually good first book leads one to expect much from him. 

Nearly three hundred pages is rather an extreme length for a sarcasm, but Mr. 
Selver carries it off very well. His hero, having written a play (wisely never described 
in great detail), passes it off as a translation from a young Polabian dramatist, and thus 
secures its successful production. This thread of plot, amusingly worked out, holds 
together a number of pleasant acidities on persons and tendencies. It is a mixture of 
a book. Satirical comments on art and letters and the grubby life of Bohemia go with 
a little picture of a Government office which I think must have been influenced by 
Courteline’s Messieurs les Ronds-de-Cuir, and is not altogether unworthy of that great 
model. The book also raises again in an interesting form the question of real persons 
Many real persons and things appear here recognisably. It is not difficult, for example. 
for those who knew him, to recognise Tillyard sitting in the tea-shop in Chancery 
Lane and castigating the work of docile young writers. But this identificatior 
suggests others and I cannot help wondering whether Mr. Selver may not himsel: 
have invented some of the Continental writers with preposterous names of whos¢ 
works he has, at one time and another, presented us with translations. I seem t 
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have heard before something like the unofficial draft of the biography of the great 
Polabian dramatist, Niekas : 


Had to earn his living from an early age. Good wheeze, that. Menial work. 
Cleaning nets, hoeing turnips, catching rats, and so on. Then goes ontramp. Possibly 
in prison. More blather here about political persecutions, but keep it all nice and 
vague. Serves with army in Turkestan. Why Turkestan? God knows. Hard lot of 
Polabian private soldier. Profoundly moved by Asiatic milieu and all that... 
Compare him to a lonely rock towering up from a stormy sea, or a battering ram 
relentlessly advancing against a hostile multitude, or a beacon penetrating hitherto 
unpenetrated darkness, or a dentist extracting the decayed teeth of the Zeitgeist (or 
anything else you fancy). 


“* And of what, Guy Fortescue, have you had enough ?’ Her voice was controlled 
and calm, but beneath her words there was the chill of steel.” These words, and 
several other thousands like them, have been written, presumably in his sleep, by 
Mr. Alec Waugh, who knows better. His weakness here is his material or rather, 
perhaps, the portentousness with which he takes it. This world of cocktails, dances, 
carefully chosen dinners, women kept or subsidised, and then more cocktails (for 
they fall through the book like an ornamental cascade in the grounds of an exhibition) 
does in a sense exist, but only as a part of the life of the people who make it up. As 
such, it may be, taken by itself, a subject for satire. Or it may provide a weightier 
theme in its contrast and conflict with a much larger hinterland of event and feeling. 
Mr. Waugh tries to make it weightier in itself and gives one, as it were, a very heavy 
cart-load of feathers. He could do, he has done in the past, much better than this, 
but his obsession with cocktails and telephones is at present a very serious drag on his 
talent. 

I hardly know how to choose between The Verdict of You All and The Dangerfield 
Talisman as the best detective story I have read this year. The publishers of the first 
do not exceed the bounds of discretion when they compare it with the work of Mr. 
Freeman Wills Croft—and I do not know what higher compliment can be expected. 
It contains, I think, two blemishes. The coincidence of two independent crimes in the 
same house at the same time, leading to a confusion of clues, always detracts from 
artistic purity and should be avoided: it is, I fear, growing too popular. Further, 
Mr. Wade is not quite fair with the reader in his manner of reporting the inward 
reflections of his character. But, these points aside, he has written an admirable book. 
Mr. Connington’s story has one blemish. There is a girl who, falling under suspicion 
alternatively of theft or of wanton conduct, refuses, for a reason one cannot regard as 
adequate, to make the explanation which would clear her of both charges. But, this 
point aside, Mr. Connington has written an admirable book. And I do not think 
that I need attempt to judge between the two, which have, at this moment, no serious 


competitors. 
EDWARD SHANKS 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


KEATS. By H. W. Garrop. Oxford University Press. 5s. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. By JosepH W. Krutcu. Knopf. tos. 6d. 


TROILUS AND CRISEYDE. Edited by Rosert Kitpurn Root. Oxforc 
University Press (for Princeton). 27s. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By Prince Mirsky. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


OPENED Mr. Garrod’s book on Keats with eagerness. He is not the firs 
Professor of Poetry to write on Keats, but he notices that others who are no 
Professors of Poetry have ventured to write on Keats, and so his lectures are composec 
in a mood of confidence that should make his readers submissive. He is indeed s¢ 
confident as to be a little severe to one who was not a Professor, namely, Miss Amy 
Lowell; but he declares that he could not permit himself to modify the censure: 
which he believed to be deserved, and I assume that Miss Lowell’s painful deati 
took place after the lectures were prepared. I have not read Miss Lowell’s enormous 
book on Keats, but I hope she never heard of Mr. Garrod’s strictures. I am only sorry 
that his own style should expose itself so easily to any of her compatriots who maj 
care to consider it. There are colloquialisms too faithful— just now, I am not sur 
but what the criticism of poetry would be the better if it took a psychological holiday,’ 
and ‘‘ here and now,” (used twice) and ‘“‘ I mean no more than what Mr. Bridge: 
means,” and in a passage which sounds oddly like Miss Anita Loos, “‘ I know what he 
means, I just know what he means ; at least I know what he means as much as he 
means it.” Without any intention of irony, or indeed capacity for it, I would bes 
Mr. Garrod to consider whether a prose in which (alas !) these phrases are not con: 
spicuous is the prose in which he should “ ask the mind to attend, the imagination t 
brace itself” to the study of Keats. Is verse easier to study than prose, that he shoulc 
neglect the latter ? ‘‘ These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone.’ 
The matter is made worse by his carelessness in quotation, for although he insist: 
again and again that Keats must be read carefully with the whole mind, Mr. Garros 
seems to have read him running and remembered him sleeping. Did Keats writ 
“Through verdurous glooms and mossy winding ways,” and “‘ No, but still stead. 
fast, still immovable,” and is a “ subtle shading off ” assisted by altering the commor 
punctuation of an Ode? And is it true that the only variation in line-length in th 
same Ode is in the reduction of the eighth line to three feet, when Mr. Garrod himsel 
quotes “ And with thee fade away into the forest dim”? On one page he quote 
Wordsworth as writing : 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Amid the furthest Hebrides ; 


but on another page he quotes it differently. I am ill at these numbers and there ma’ 
be readings which Mr. Buxton Forman has missed, but since Mr. Garrod contradict 
himself he cannot be right every time. 

But these are dull cavils and the horses are waiting. Mr. Garrod says many acut 
things as well as some questionable things ; and perhaps the two kinds are of equé 
value, for while some satisfy, others may stimulate. “ Every poet takes the intoxicz 
tion of his own words,” and “‘ Keats had not the singing art,” and “Out of th 
sonnet, Keats builds in the Odes a stanza of which the repetition furnishes 
metrical system more perfectly adjusted, I think, than any other in English poetry 
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to elegiac reflection.” His book is little the worse for its disorder, or rather it presents 
order in disorder ; it is a mosaic of reasons, with guesses thrown in here and there 
to make it bright. The guesses are shrewd even when they seem wrong. It is the 
merest guessing, though disguised, and too ingenious to be serious, to say that Keats 
owed the “ Nightingale ” to the famous conversation with Coleridge (recorded in 
Keats’s letters) : 

If Coleridge had asked Keats—and it was natural enough that he should—what 
brought him to the Highgate neighbourhood, where he was living, how could Keats 
better, or otherwise at all, mark Wentworth Place than by the “ melodious plot ” of 
garden where, amid “ beechen green and shadows numberless,” his Nightingale sang— 
had already been heard singing? For the life of me, I do not see how it could have 
happened otherwise. 


It is not that Mr. Garrod is credulous, but he is sceptical in the wrong place. His 
estimate of Coleridge’s influence on Keats is acute, but his scepticism is surely 
asserted very dangerously when for no reason at all he denies that Coleridge said of 
Keats after shaking hands, “‘ There is death in that hand.” 


If he made the remark, it was a foolish one in any case ; since neither medical science, 
nor a poet's intuition can, by shaking hands, detect the latent seeds of a galloping con- 
sumption. 


A dram of this scepticism might have been spared for the theory that Hyperion 
is the epic of the Revolutionary Idea, and that the revolutionary conscience is expressed 
in this last and truest word upon the office of the poet. But Mr. Garrod does not think 
Keats a better poet because of Hyperion: ‘I think him the great poet he is only when the 
senses capture him, when he finds truth in beauty, that is to say, when he does not 
trouble to find truth at all.” And in turn I like Mr. Garrod best when he is looking 
narrowly at Keats’s technique and especially the sonnets, although I should hesitate 
to use his tone of authority in the assertion with which he concludes—that the experi- 
ment of a rhymeless sonnet (What the Thrush said) should have ended with the fifth 
word of line 11. I cannot pretend to teach Keats to write better poetry, especially 
when the suggestion means a sacrifice of the repetition which is substituted for rhyme. 
Mr. Garrod himself would probably find no fault in Mr. Krutch’s “ study in 
genius,” Edgar Allan Poe. It is cool and rather destructive, and Poe emerges from 
the sitting a little sharper and a little more comprehensible than before, in my own 
eyes at any rate ; for although the diabolic tradition is not discarded it is given a more 
precise and credible basis. It is true that Mr. Krutch’s method is stated by the pub- 
lisher to owe much to the newer psychology, and that Mr. Krutch speaks of eroticism 
and neuroticism and inhibition and the rest in accounting for Poe’s life ; and if the 
newer psychology consists of using these words freely it must be an easy science to 
_ play with. But he does much better than this, and my only regret is that, although he 
gives a full account of the critical writings, he pays but a slight regard to the poetry. 
What makes Poe’s personality so interesting, and teases us with question, is the poetry 
—more than the prose—that issued from it ; but Mr. Krutch slights the poetry : 

An ingenious constructor both in prose and verse he certainly was. Not only did 
he become a master of rhyme and rhythm, of a mathematically exact construction, 
and a variety of stylistic tricks, but he not seldom utilised them to an illegitimate extent 
and thus feil into that artifice which, in the opinion of Baudelaire, gives to a work of 
art the additional charm of ‘‘ rouge upon the cheeks of a beautiful woman.”’ Yet it is 
not by these things that his worth is finally to be measured and he must stand or fall 
with the authors of that whole body of neurotic literature of which his works furnish the 


earliest complete example. 
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He does not say more clearly than this what he thinks of it, but he follows a modern 
fashion of “‘ psychological biography ” in dealing far more closely with the man than 
with the work by which the man is remembered ; and in this direction his reference to 
Coleridge suggests a comparison of the two archangels, one only a little more damaged 
than the other and each in his degree astonishing and unaccountable. 

I take off my hat in this chronicle to Professor Root’s edition of Troilus and Criseyde 
as I take off my coat to lift it. Thebes did not my green unknowing youth engage, 
but I shall choose Princeton for my riper age if the Press of that University continues 
to issue works of such obviously prodigious scholarship, printed in so beautiful a 
type. Primarily it is meant for scholars, and only another editor such as Dr. Henry 
Bergen, who has devoted himself with a like magnanimous patience to Lydgate, can 
truly appreciate Professor Root’s labours ; but it is meant also for those mere readers 
who, as the publishers find, discover ‘“‘ perpetual refreshment and delight” in 
Chaucer. To them the comparison of manuscripts and printed copies may seem 
merely a task, but here the task-work is seen as preliminary to the presenting of a text 
purged of corruption, with a useful account of sources and influences, ‘‘ the double 
sorwe of Troilus to tellen.”’ 

From Chaucer and the fourteenth century to Russia and the twentieth is a leap 
which few chroniclers may care to take in a single line, and I am afraid of doing 
injustice to Professor Root on one hand or Prince Mirsky on the other. Prince Mirsky 
has set himself the task of outlining Russian literature from 1881 to 1925, comprising 
the later Tolstoy, Gorki, Chekhov, Merejhkovsky and Sologub and dozens of others, 
as well as those who have tried to write imaginative literature through all the pangs of 
the Bolshevist revolution. ‘The majority of the names are no more than names to an 
English reader, and it is with a shock that I turn again and again from Prince Mirsky’s 
temperate or ardent criticism to the bibliography that shows no English or even 
French version of his author. 

It is of course hard to see the wood for the trees, but Prince Mirsky has tried to 
indicate influences and movements which help one in taking a line through this 
thicket of Russian genius. More readily interesting, though not more useful, than 
this attempt are the studies of individual authors and his remarks upon the present 
Russian appreciation of writers we are now so busily lauding ; as for example the 
statement that “ in Russia Chekhov has become a thing of the past, of a past remoter 
even than Turgenev, not to speak of Gogol or Leskov.”” We who are so frivolously 
anxious to be modern must needs feel a little uneasy at the thought that Chekhov is, 
with bustles and whiskers, a thing of the past. For me, however, more painful than 
such a reflection is another reflection that Prince Mirsky continually prompts—how 
amazingly courageous are the Russian writers of to-day. Much that they are writing 
might seem mere sensuality if it were translated into a language which even now may 
be a little prim, much might seem harsh, ugly and intolerably egoistic. But that men 
who have survived the Arctic of the flesh and the Antarctic of the spirit, and have 
been lucky in escaping from their native land, should have the capacity to write at all, 
and should still strive to create an imaginative world to displace an evilly real world— 
I feel that the least of them deserves admiration. Prince Mirsky, without attempting 
to do more than recite and explain, has unconsciously added to his work a tribute 
to those who have the courage never to submit or yield to the blackness of the time. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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ALFONSO THE SAGE AND OTHER SPANISH ESSAYS. By J. B. TREND. 


Constable. 12s. 


A CALL TO ORDER. By Jean Cocreau. Translated by Rotto H. Myers. 
Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

SOME DICKENS WOMEN. By Epwin Cuarues. Foreword by G. K. 
CHESTERTON. T. Werner Laurie. 16s. 

LAY THOUGHTS OF A DEAN. By Witiam Ratpu INGE, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Himaire BELLoc. 
The Cayme Press. 6s. 


Sh CE the Revolution practically nothing of importance to culture has come from 
Russia. Blood-thirsty fanaticism and intolerant bigotry have quenched the 
civilisation imported from Western Europe in the eighteenth century, and the 
brilliant period of Russian literature has been as brief and has ended as bloodily as 
any of the short-lived ages of intellectual light which appeared in the long twilight of 
the Byzantine Empire. Whatever the future may hold, Russia now is intellectually 
decrepit, in any case completely alien to Western civilisation. In compensation many 
have turned to the opposite end of Europe, and the Spanish Peninsula, which has 
long been out of fashion, is becoming increasingly the subject of study in England. 
The Spaniards, so infamously governed in the eighteenth century, so oppressed by 
the Napoleonic wars, so weakened by civil wars and the loss of colonies in the last 
century, were fortunate enough to escape the infinite miseries of the European or 
Great Civil War of 1914-18. Consequently, they are less nervous, less uneasy, less 
cynical than most of the survivors from the great armies. There is no fearful gap in 
their manhood. There seems still to be time for gaiety, consecutive action, wholesome 
living among them ; they have little of the fever of aprés nous le déluge. English 
culture has everything to gain by abandoning the study of Russian translations for 
Spanish originals. 

Mr. J. B. Trend is easily the first among modern English writers on Spanish culture 
and life. He has scholarship, but it never weighs upon him, never diverts his atten- 
tion from artistic and humane values to those of mere erudition and pedantry. 
He is musical, in the modern and the classical sense of the word. He is travelled, 
alert, open-minded, exceedingly well-informed on all matters concerned with Spain 
and Spaniards. He is a good European ; not a spineless cosmopolitan, not a mere 
anti-patriot sick of self-love, but one who appreciates the relations of English culture 
to those of the great Continental nations. He writes well and completely without 
affectation ; his writing possesses the very valuable quality of enthusiasm and the 
power of creating enthusiasm in others. It is very hard to read Mr. Trend’s essays 
without reverting to that long-postponed plan of studying Spanish—it is so decept- 
ively easy to read a Spanish newspaper or a Spanish New ‘Testament and so desper- 
ately hard to get on with Cervantes or even Las Cien Mejores Poesias. And it is 
equally hard to avoid planning a long Spanish trip for a golden future when such 
things will be easy. ; : 

It would be unfair to Mr. Trend’s abilities to give the impression that his book is 
only a guide, even of the best sort, to Spain and Spanish life. He is a critic with a 
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very wide range and writes obviously from a considerable reserve. He is only 
beginning to give his measure, and all who have enjoyed Alfonso the Sage will feel 
confident that it will be followed by other books on Spain from Mr. Trend, which 
will go still wider and deeper. Even so, this present book covers a great variety of 
topics all treated with the surety and interest which show real knowledge. Among 
the essays on ancient Spain, that concerned with Géngora may be especially men- 
tioned as a judicious and sane estimate of a poet who is generally condemned on 
hearsay or wildly over-praised in an effort to be “‘ different.” Mr. Trend, who really 
knows what he is talking about, hits just the right note. Similarly, the articles on 
Mystical Spain, Lope de Vega, Vives in London and Luis de Leon are informative 
and well-written. This section of Mr. Trend’s book closes with an “‘ Interlude 08 
two rather more fanciful and general essays on the Fairies in Spain and Spanish 
Children at Play. The second of these is particularly charming and contains some 
neat translations of the curious songs sung by the Spanish children at their play. 
Other sections are devoted to Modern Prose-writers and Modern Poets, and there are 
more “ Interludes,” one on Spanish gardens, and another entitled “ Pots, Embroid- 
eries and Folk Songs.” A short but very pleasant article on Poetry in the Balearic 
Isles may furnish a quotation to show Mr. Trend’s gift for conveying vivid impres- 
sions : 

A Mallorquin scene looks as if it were made of metal, as if it were one of those 
precious medieval toys in a museum. It might have been put together from gold and 
copper, with bands of steel and platinum. The olives are silver or steel, the umbrella 
pines like crystals of a green copper salt, the sea an immense encircling crystal of copper 
sulphate. It is like a work in metals and precious stones in which the usual arrangement 
has been reversed, and the metals set in the gem. 


To turn abruptly from Mr. Trend’s book to Mr. Rollo Myers’s translation of some 
of M. Cocteau’s productions is a curious experience. Although one of M. Cocteau’s 
two chief puppets is a Spaniard (M. Picasso), there is very little in common between 
the two books. Mr. Trend is appreciatory, M. Cocteau depreciatory ; Mr. Trend is 
engaged in enriching himself and his readers with his experiences among other minds, 
while M. Cocteau is engaged in showing the superiority of his ideas over those of 
anybody else whatsoever. M. Cocteau is talented and he is intelligent, but he is also 
depressing and irritating. He is irritating as all conceited, fashionable, chattering 
creatures are irritating ; and he is depressing because there is nothing so barren and 
inconclusive as endless argument about what ought to be done in the arts, what ought 
to be admired and how stupid almost everyone is not to admire what the arguer 
admires. M. Cocteau is really rather shallow—his anxiety always to be up to date 
shows that—and his pretention to direct other people’s tastes in a domineering, 
pretentious way cannot fail to arouse annoyance. The publishers tell us that 

Jean Cocteau is not only known as one of the most interesting of the younger poets 
and novelists in Paris, but still more widely as a leader in contemporary developments 
of painting, music, and the arts of the theatre. 


An author is not to be judged by the extravagant claims made on his behalf by 
interested third parties, but one cannot but protest against this view. What! Novel- 
ist, poet, “leader” of painting, music and the “ arts’ of the theatre! And M. 
Cocteau is not much over thirty yet. The fact is that he represents only a compara- 
tively small and not very important clique in Paris, and has obtained his publicity 
through the snobbery of audiences. His novels are thin, poor stuff, and his poems are 
no better than those of Apollinaire, Larbaud, Cendrars, Salmon and a dozen more. 
If his other ballets are as silly as Parade they are not much to boast of; and a 
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man who is neither a painter (the Eugéne drawings are a mere paltry jest) nor a 
musician cannot have contributed much to those arts. 

It is unlikely—so unlikely that the odds could be worked out only by an actuary— 
that M. Cocteau will be read even by intellectuals and researchers half a century 
hence as Dickens is still read by all manner of people throughout the world. I have 
rather wilfully brought these two names together (apropos of Mr. Edwin Charles’s 
Some Dickens Women) because two extremities of taste are represented, on the one 
hand by the latest thing from Paris and on the other hand by the novels of Dickens. 
The writings of M. Cocteau are admired by a few intellectuals and a much larger 
number who would like to be thought intellectuals ; Dickens is the natural idol of 
British Philistine taste. Now, in spite of his affectations and other irritating qualities, 
M. Cocteau is undoubtedly brilliant and intelligent and subtle-minded. Those 
adjectives do not spontaneously occur to the mind as characteristic of Dickens. He 
was a very uncultivated author and his mind was so essentially uncritical and unsubtle 
that he fell a victim to all sentimentalism current in his time. Dickens was a Philistine, 
and that is what writers like Mr. Charles chiefly admire in him ; it is so comforting to 
know that a man of genius was also very nearly in the same boat with Mr. Podsnap. But 
the Philistinism of Dickens is a mere accident of his time. It was one of those limita- 
tions imposed on artists by the conditions of their age ; the great artists disregard them 
or accept them or even turn them to immortal use ; the little artists go about explaining 
and complaining that it is impossible to do what they want to do because of the 
conditions which, etc. The odd remarks which Mr. Charles has scattered among his 
pages do not seem to serve any particular purpose, though no doubt it is all well 
meant ; when the reader has finished looking through these pages of familiar quota- 
_ tions, he may turn to the brief introduction where Mr. Chesterton writes about a 
topic on which he may be considered an expert. 

The journalistic articles of the Dean of Saint Paul’s do not arouse any more 
_ enthusiasm than Mr. Belloc’s revival of Mrs. Markham. It is most flattering to these 
authors to consider these books as ranking among the least of their opera minora. 
The more important is Dean Inge’s, but it seems remarkable and very regrettable 
that a scholar, who is also a very distinguished churchman, should cheapen himself 
and his scholarship by writing most of these very inferior-articles. Even the literary 
articles are strangely jejune and commonplace for a writer who is a “ Grecian ”’ and 
an authority on Plotinus. By condescending to popular journalism Dean Inge has 
not modernised his thought, he has merely vulgarised it. The motive was certainly a 
good one—to get into touch with ordinary readers through the newspapers ; but the 
good done the readers is problematical and the harm done Dean Inge is certain. 

The first few pages of Mr. Belloc’s Mrs. Markham’s New History of England are 
very amusing, because the tone of the original is so well parodied, but in a very short 
time the reader is bored. There are two reasons for this. All the ideas presented are 
Mr. Belloc’s hardy perennials ; we have heard them all before and do not want to hear 
them again. Almost worse than this is the elementary blunder of taking Mrs. 
Markham as a figure by means of which the modern English middle classes are to be 
satirised. People of the Mrs. Markham sort are now almost extinct ; there are a few 
of them lingering about in odd places, but no one at all familiar with ordinary mide, 
class people under forty could suppose that Mrs. Markham might serve as a symbol o 
their short-comings. It is becoming as hard to find Mrs. Markham in the nursery 
as it is to find Mr. Podsnap outside the correspondence columns of the Times. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI. By Sir Epwarp CrarkeE. John Murray. tos. 6d. 
SIR MORTIMER DURAND. By Sir Percy Sykes. Cassell. 25s. 


THE LETTERS OF LADY LOUISA STUART. Selected with an Introduction 
by R. Brrmiey Jonnson. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


ie is interesting to hear that when the completion of the full-length biography of 
Disraeli was suspended by the untimely death of its author, Sir Edward Clarke was 
anxious to continue the task. Admirably as the work was done, it was on the grand 
scale, and there is plenty of room for a short study of a career, to describe which, “ as 
singularly interesting,” suggests the art of the advocate in its tactful understatement 
of his case. Its aim, modestly described, to give “‘ in a moderate compass a clear, 
straightforward, trustworthy and sufficiently full record ”’ has not been missed. ‘The 
300 pages of sustained interest are a masterpiece of adroit selection, and show all the 
lucidity and skilled marshaling of facts for which his speeches are still remembered 
in the Temple. 

Sir Edward must be one of the few people still among us who had personal and 
political intimacy with the great man. It was a cruel stroke of irony that his first 
political success was the immediate cause of the Liberal triumph in 1880. There can 
be little doubt that if Lord Beaconsfield had gone to the country after bringing back 
“* Peace with honour ” from Berlin, his party would have had a new lease of life, but 
he was old and tired, and the Government benches were then held on a seven years’ 
tenancy. The political sky seemed clear, but as he wrote to Lord Cranbrook : 


So long as people thought there was “‘ Peace with honour,” the conduct of the 
Government was popular, but if they find there is no peace they will soon be apt to 
conclude there is also no honour. 


Serious trouble was brewing in India, largely due to Lord Lytton’s mishandling of a 
“ difficult situation’; as he writes, ‘‘ When Viceroys and Commanders-in-Chief 
disobey orders, they ought to be sure of success in their mutiny,” and unfortunately, 
“ Lytton by disobeying orders has only secured insult and failure.” 

In South Africa the punitive expedition against the Zulus had started badly, and 
the country had only just recovered from its disasters to find itself engaged in another 
and not too successful struggle in Afghanistan. The Government seemed in a bad 
way, when in February, 1880, there was a by-election at Southwark. To everyone’s 
astonishment Sir Edward won the seat with a majority over the Liberal and Labour 
vote combined. No Conservative candidate had ever done the like. The Tadpoles 
and Tapers of the party were jubilant. Their Chief’s handling of the Berlin Congress 
had not been forgotten, and Queen Victoria writes to the Prime Minister that the 
result at Southwark “‘ shows what the feeling of the country is.”” But unfortunately 
it did not. Like many by-elections it was only a local triumph. 

The successful candidate had no such illusions. There were special reasons for his 
victory. Both personally and professionally he was well-known in the constituency, 
and, what is not always coincident, very popular, while the Liberals had a bad candi- 
date, and a Labour man on their flank. Although Sir Edward explained this to his 
chief at an agreeable lunch where poetry, Lord Byron and the Wandering Jew were 
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adequately discussed, other counsels prevailed, and on March 6th a dissolution was 
announced. 

It is one of the most remarkable instances of Disraeli’s uncanny prescience that, 

although Ireland for once was little in the public mind, in his appeal to the Electorate 
in the form of a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, he alludes to the situation across 
the Irish Channel as “‘ a danger in its ultimate results scarcely less disastrous than 
pestilence or famine.” The result had an element of tragedy. It would have had a 
more fitting end to the “ Romance of a great career,” if, like that of one of Disraeli’s 
own heroes it had come in triumph—but then we might not have had Endymion, and 
the spirit of the man remained unbroken to the end. 
_ We are reminded how David Plunket after the disaster found him “ lying on a sofa 
in a brightly coloured dressing gown and a red fez.” He enquires about Ireland. 
“I fear we have been able to do very little good, sir.” ‘“ Very little!” is the answer. 
“It is a wonder that you could do anything at all in that dear, damnable, delightful 
country, where everything is always the opposite of what it ought to be.”’ The defeat 
is met with imperturbable courage. In broken health he buys a house in Curzon Street 
with the proceeds of his novel, and entertains his friends with the greatest enjoyment 
until a few days before his death. Moribund as he was, his last speech contained the 
historical passage where he declared, ‘‘ The Key of India, my Lords, is not Herat or 
Candahar, the Key of India is in London.” 

At the time of its delivery he was so physically weak that he had to prepare himself 
with drugs for the effort. Owing to the course the debate took he had to speak later 
than had been arranged. Probably he was “‘ not at his best,” the effect of the drug had 
passed, and he certainly forgot the name of one place he had meant to cite, but 
hesitating for a moment, he added, “‘ Nor in a place the name of which I cannot for 
the moment recall,” with an art that made the lapse seem to emphasise its geographical 
insignificance. 

There was nothing subtle about Sir Mortimer Durand. Although the family 
tradition and his own instincts pointed to the army, fate made him an Indian civilian, 
where he did so well that before long he was appointed to the Indian Foreign Ofiice— 
where perhaps his best work was done—and he was chosen to accompany Lord 
Roberts on an expedition to Cabul in 1879. He had an hereditary interest in 
Afghanistan. His father had written the history of the first war, of which he said : 


Never before during the history of the British founders of India had so wild, ill-con- 
sidered and adventurous a scheme of far-distant aggression been entertained. 


Never was history more unfortunately repeated. 

Lord Lytton made the same mistakes, followed by almost identical disasters, 
including the massacre of the unfortunate Cavagnari and his entourage, and Sir 
Mortimer returned to take up the position of Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office. 
He served under five Viceroys. With Lytton he was little in sympathy ; Lord Ripon, 
he points out, was unfairly treated over the Ibert Bill. An important modification 
of its principles never reached him, owing, it was said, to Lord Hartington putting the 
memorandum in his pocket, and forgetting all about it ; and his biographer points 
out the Bill did not impair the safeguards for Europeans, whereas the violent opposi- 
tion “ quickened Indian political consciousness, and was one of the causes of the 
foundation of the Indian National Congress.” With Lord Dufferin he was more in 
sympathy, and soon found himself appointed Foreign Secretary. After his admirable 
work under Lord Lansdowne on the Cabul mission he was offered by Lord Rosebery 
the post of Minister to Persia and started a fresh career as a diplomatist. His Persian 
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experiences recall the Arabian Nights. The Shah was extremely avaricious, and 
raised money by selling all the important ports to the highest bidder, and spent the 
proceeds mainly on his harem. 

The British Legation was a sanctuary, and Sir Mortimer had not been there long, 
when the entire harem took refuge in his garden. The elderly Sultan had fallen in 
love with the very youthful daughter of a gardener. This was against all tradition, 
it was one of those things that ‘“‘ was not done,” and the wives went on strike to a 
woman, and three hundred of them quartered themselves on the embarrassed 
minister. The Shah bowed to the storm and surrendered unconditionally. 

Two days afterwards, Sir Mortimer went to see the Prime Minister on an affair of 
state, but was told he was on special duty, and in consequence all business of state was 
temporarily suspended. The special task, the minister told him afterwards in confi- 
dence, was to spread dissension among the ladies. This he did in general by going 
“from one to the other telling tales and making mischief,” and in particular by 
inventing what each was saying about the other, and “‘ now they are all fighting like 
‘wild cats,’ and the Shah has married the gardener’s daughter.” So all ended 
happily. No wonder he is described as being ‘ the ablest man in the country ’.”’ 

The assassination of the Shah made Durand’s position one of great difficulty, but he 
proved fully equal to the task, and was rewarded by promotion to Madrid, and after 
three years found his ambition realised by being transferred to Washington. 

Some years before he had written : 


I wish Lord Salisbury would send me to Washington: I know I could get on with 
those people, and it would be a grand work to bring England and America together— 
the grandest work an Englishman can do for his country. 


When his chance came, he did get on admirably with the Americans, but Roosevelt 
was the difficulty. His aggressive egotism was no doubt trying to a man of Durand’s 
temperament. We are told that Durand all his life was afflicted with intense shyness 
which made him awkward and taciturn with strangers. But there was no excuse for 
Roosevelt’s action in getting him recalled. It is not an incident of which this country 
need be proud, and Durand felt with good reason he had been shabbily treated by the 
authorities. As a solatium he was offered the Governorship of Bombay, which it was 
not surprising he refused, and consoled himself with politics and literature. The 
Life is an interesting record of a varied career of great public service, but we might 
have been given a little more of Persia and a little less of the ambassador’s poetry. 

The Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart, the daughter of Lord Bute, the most unpopular 
Prime Minister this country ever had, but one who endeared himself to posterity by 
giving a pension to Dr. Johnson, make very good reading, and convince one that Sir 
Walter Scott was right when he said, ‘‘ She was the shrewdest critic of belles-lettres ” 
he knew. It is the last of Mr. Brimley Johnston’s series of “‘ Skipping without tears.” 
The austere student may regard these abridgements with suspicion, but for lesser 
mortals they provide good entertainment they might never have had the wits to 
discover for themselves. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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DREAMS AND EDUCATION. By J. C. Hitt, M.Sc. Methuen & Co. 4S. 

THE LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT OF THE CHILD. By JEAN PIAGET. 
Preface by Professor E. Claparéde. Kegan Paul. 1os. 6d. 

THE DRAMA IN ADULT EDUCATION. A Report by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Board of Education. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1s. 

THE SE EARN OF INDIA. By Artuur Maynew, C.I.E. Faber & Gwyer. 
Ios. 6d. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE: ITS HISTORY, BUILDINGS AND CUSTOMS. 
By the Winchester College Archeological Society. P.& G. Wells. 7s. 6d. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE 100 YEARS AGO. By Oskar 
TEICHMAN, D.S.O., M.C., M.A. W. Heffer & Sons. 4S. 


HE new psychologists, and especially those who profess the mystery called 

psychoanalysis, are of course eminent, sober and studious persons ; but now 
and then they seem a little wanting in common sense. They remind me of Tom 
Sawyer, whose heroic plan to rescue Jim the nigger through the roof of his prison 
ignored the fact that the door was unlocked. In saying this I intend no disrespect to 
the science itself. The frailty, stupidity or infidelity of priests must not be taken as an 
indictment of the faith they profess. The relief of minds tormented by unknown re- 
pressions is still a work of mercy, even though a few undesirable persons are described 
on the police court charge sheets as psychoanalysts. 

One eminent psychologist mocked at me the other day because I proposed to decide 
from personal impression whether certain known boys had gained in “ brightness.” 
“Not a bit of use, my dear fellow,” he exclaimed ; “‘ this personal impression 
business is exploded, out-of-date. Everything must be tested and proved scientific- 
ally.”” Now we all know that personal impressions—even our feelings about ourselves 
—are sometimes erroneous, and can be proved to be erroneous. For instance : 
you come home one afternoon feeling rather unwell. You seem hot and dry. You 
decide that you are a little feverish. You take your temperature. It is normal. 
Incredulous, even indignant, you take it again, doubling the time. Still normal. 
Later on you try again—just to be sure there was no mistake. There was no mistake. 
Your temperature is steadfastly normal ; and the impassively scientific thermometer 
has proved that your impression was wrong. 

But we must not let the deity called Science intimidate us. There are regions 
where the writs of science do not run. My psychological friend would argue in vain 
if he tried to persuade me that a laboratory wine was identical with a Berncastler of 
the right breed. Solvitur bibendo. ‘“‘ This personal impression business’ may be 
utterly exploded ; but young men and maidens still fall in love without the help of 
science. There is something greater than Experiment: it is called Experience. 
Psychology, so far, has overlooked the vitamines of individuality. 

The volume called Dreams and Education, by Mr. J. C. Hill, illustrates some of our 
contentions. It is a brief account of the now familiar Freudian hypothesis, with 
examples and interpretations drawn from the author’s own experience. It has its 
good qualities. It is simply written. It is full of psychology ; but it is not full of 
sense. I will admit that I contracted a slight prejudice against it when I found the 
author telling us that “ the impression on the retina had been correctly interpretated,”’ 
because I could not, and cannot, see that “‘interpretated”’ has any superiority to 
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“interpreted,” except in pretentiousness. I was not surprised, therefore, to find 
Mr. Hill assuring us that when a man tells his wife her scones are not like those his 
mother made, he is suffering from the Oedipus complex. Nor was I surprised to 
find him indulging in one of the psychoanalytic interpretations of Shakespeare now 
common since someone gravely told the world that Hamlet’s secret was an Oedipus 
complex mixed up with an Electra complex. Mr. Hill takes the familiar speech of 
Portia to Bassanio beginning : 

I pray you tarry: pause a day or two 

Before you hazard, 
and psychoanalyses it thus : 

“ There’s something tells me—but it is not love ”—Nobody said it was love, dear 
lady. “ Qui s’excuse s’accuse.” Why did you mention love at all? Because the 
Unconscious, as usual, pushed up the truth. ‘‘ There’s something tells me ’’—Love, 
says the Unconscious. But it is not love, protests Consciousness which does not want to 
admit the truth. 

“‘ Beshrew your eyes, 
They have o’erlook’d me and divided me : 
One half of me is yours, the other half yours— 
Mine own, I would say.” 
Has this slip of the tongue no meaning ? 


There is only one word for this kind of thing: it is Pshakespeare. 

The elaborate treatise called The Language and Thought of the Child seems to me 
better in idea than in fact. It, too, is so full of science that it forgets common sense. 
What, for instance, are we to make of a passage like this : 

Mme. Spielrein . . . has tried to prove that the baby syllables, mama, uttered in so 
many tongues to call the mother, are formed by labial sounds which indicate nothing 
more than a prolongation of the act of sucking. “‘ Mama ”’ would therefore be a cry of 
desire, and then a command given to the only being capable of satisfying this desire. 
But on the other hand, the mere cry of ‘‘ mama ”’ has in it a soothing element ; in so far 


as it is the continuation of the act of sucking, it produces a kind of hallucinatory satis- 
faction. 


Well, gentle reader, address yourself to “a prolongation of the act of sucking,” 
and see if it produces anything like the sound of ““‘ mama ”’ ;_ then repeat the sound of 
““mama,” and see if it suggests the act of sucking, with any bodily satisfaction, 
hallucinatory or otherwise. At the moment of writing I can hear a young 
starling squawking at its bedraggled but indefatigable parent. I might as well say 
that squawking is a prolongation of the act of gulping. In any case, what is the use 
of making a fuss about such things ? Surely it cannot be pretended that speculation 
of this kind brings us any closer to the language and thoughts of infancy !_ I am begin- 
ning to suspect that all treatises on experimental psychology must be written by Mr. 
Puff, who made so much out of Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head. We want original 
research in psychology ; but we want sensible research. We are getting ominously 
Americanized in this as in other matters. “‘ Research ”’ is the current magic word in 
academic circles. Its pretensions must be exposed. Research in psychology can be 
just as valueless as the research in English that results in a PhD thesis ‘‘ On the 
Recurrence of Double Epithets in the Laureate Odes of Colley Cibber.” 

It is pleasant to turn from these inanities to the vigorous facts contained in the 
Report on the Drama in Adult Education. Let us be careful not to judge all “‘ Govern- 
ment publications” by the late British Gazette, for here is a paper-bound volume of 
nearly two-hundred-and-fifty pages, full of fascinating matter, and all to be had for a 
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shilling. The genuine, spontaneous activities it describes are another proof of this 
country’s undiminished vitality. I regret to find that one famous actor and producer 
is vigorously damning this Report as an assault upon the fine art of the legitimate 
stage. He misunderstands the matter. Folk-dancing is not a challenge to Pavlova. 
‘The young lady who takes lessons in piano-playing is not trying to deprive Mr. 
Pachmann of his caviare. The boys who play at soldiers or Indians are neither 
assailing the War Office nor endangering the lovely and difficult art that has given 
us Irving, Coquelin, Duse, Bernhardt and Terry. The invention and performance of 
plays is a natural activity of any groups or institutions that seek to cultivate and 
express the spirit of man. In other words, the drama is a means of more abundant 
communal life, and is very properly discussed by a Committee on Adult Education. 

Mr. Mayhew’s important and almost impassioned volume on Indian education has 
constantly in view this matter of national life and its proper expression. His book 
adds another chapter to the noble story of the English in India—a story of dis- 
interested labour and self-sacrifice unmatched in the world’s history. It is in itself an 
example of the spirit in which administrators have approached their work. Mr. 
Mayhew reviews our educational dealings with the natives of India from Macaulay’s 
celebrated Minute of 1835 to the Reforms Act of 1920. I am not competent to express 
any opinion on the author’s views. He is strongly against those who have over- 
Anglicised Indian education, and specially against Macaulay, whom he seems to 
regard as the author of all evil. Knowing nothing of the matter I can only say that 
analogy with conditions I do know inclines me to sympathise with his main con- 
tention ; but I am made a little suspicious by the personal bitterness with which he 
pursues Macaulay. Macaulay was a great public servant, and he was deeply interested 
in the problem of Indian education. His Minute may have been insufficient, unimagi- 
native, and uninspired ; but it was meant for good, and it was composed nearly a 
century ago. What is the use of writing now in this strain ?—“ It was a colossal 
misfortune for India that our system of education was initiated by one who, in the 
opinion of Lord Acton, ‘ knew nothing respectably before the seventeenth century, 
nothing of foreign history, religion, philosophy, science or art’.” If the case against 
Macaulay is to rest on this kind of utterance, he is pretty safe. ‘The cause of India in 
1926 is not materially assisted by passionate denunciations of 1835. ‘That kind of 
retrospective patriotism is rather painfully suggestive of a more adjacent and equally 
distressful dependency. 

The book about Winchester brings us into a more serene air. It needs no discus- 
sion. It will naturally appeal to all Wykehamists and it may be recommended to others 
as a special chapter in the history of English education. ‘The book is charmingly 
produced. If it seems to present the abstraction of a public school, Mr. ‘Teichman’s 
amusing account of the Cambridge man a hundred years ago will furnish concrete 
examples of its products. The little book is an invaluable footnote to English 
Corinthian fiction ; for here we meet Nobleman, Varmint Man, Sporting Man, 
Boating Man, and Reading Man picturesquely drawn from contemporary squibs and 
satires. : ; 

Thus gradually we have come from the rarefied speculations of psychologists down 
to hard, coarse fact. We conclude with a purely objective volume exhibiting the names, 
addresses and general aims of the many societies concerned with Adult Education. 
This Handbook and Directory of beneficent effort and unsuspected accomplishment 
is a little startling as well as very gratifying. The Varmint Man of 1826 who spent his 
life in evading Adult Education and saw strange things in his cups, would have found 


it hard to believe in. Giraffes are nothing to it. NICHOLAS UDALL 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE PIRATES. By Captain CuarLes JOHNSON. 
Edited with a preface by Puitie Gossz. Vol. I. The Cayme Press. 30s. 


THE WORLD ENCOMPASSED AND ANALOGOUS CONTEMPORARY 
DOCUMENTS. CONCERNING SIR FRANCIS DRAKE’S CIRCUM- 
NAVIGATION OF THE WORLD. With an Appreciation of the Achievement 
by Str RicHarp Carnac TEMPLE, Bt. The Argonaut Press. 245. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND A SWEDISH PRINCESS. Edited from the 
contemporary manuscript of JAMES BELL. By ErHeL Seaton. The Haslewood 
Books. 15s. 

PEKING TO LHASA.~ By GeorcE Pereira. Constable. 18s. 


THE ADVENTURE OF WRANGEL ISLAND. By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 
Jonathan Cape. 18s. 


WITH SEAPLANE AND SLEIGH IN THE ARCTIC. By Georce BINNEY. 


Hutchinson. 21s. 
SAHARA. By Ancus BucHanan. Murray. 21s. 
MALAY LAND. By R.J.H.SmpNey. CxrcrL PALMER. I5s. 


AN ESCAPER’S LOG. By Duncan GRINNELL-MILNE. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


HE pirates seem to be enjoying quite a vogue just now. They have gone through 

much the same process as the highwaymen—feared-and hated by their contem- 
poraries, frowned on by the Victorians, and now installed as heroes of romance for 
boys of all ages. We are so avid of information about them, that Mr. Philip Gosse 
has even gone to the trouble of compiling a Pirates’ Who’s Who. Of the two great 
classics of piratical literature, we have recently had a new edition of Esquemeling and 
Ringrose, who may be said to cover the period of the buccaneers ; and now the 
Cayme Press has embarked upon a reprint of Captain Charles Johnson’s celebrated 
history ‘‘ of the Robberies and Murders of the Most Notorious Pirates,” which carries 
on the bloodstained story to somewhere near its end. Johnson’s work was published in 
1724 and won immediate popularity. It is an astonishing fact that since 1726, two hun- 
dred years ago, no further edition in English has been issued until to-day. As Mr. Philip 
Gosse remarks in his introduction, this neglect is the more difficult to understand 
when it is remembered that almost all pirate stories, written for the entertainment of 
both young and old, have been inspired by this unique history. Johnson’s book is a 
vast improvement on Esquemeling’s, in that his object was not to produce a popular 
“ shocker,”’ but rather to inform his readers of a state of affairs that had become a 
disgrace to civilisation, and a serious danger to all who would sail the further seas. 
If you want to know what kind of flags the pirates flew—a fascinating subject, what 
evidence exists of the punishment of ‘‘ walking the plank,” or what was the propor- 
tion of Englishmen in the pirates’ crews, Johnson is the man to go to. Our country- 
men seem to have numbered rather more than one in every three ; and many of them 
were volunteers from captured ships, who chose deliberately to become pirates though 
offered a safe passage home. Johnson is sometimes careless, but never a deliberate 
liar, as one fears that Esquemeling may have been. This first volume is in every way 
a credit to its publishers, and we shall look forward to the appearance of the second, 
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which has apparently been delayed by the general strike. I have two other reprints 
on my list—at prices that make one wonder how modern travel books are ever sold. 
The new Argonaut Press has made a wonderful start with this beautiful edition of 
The World Encompassed, written by Drake’s nephew, another Sir Francis Drake. 
In regard to paper, binding and printing, it is quite beyond reproach; and Sir 
Richard Temple, in his introduction, has carefully collated all the latest information 
about Drake’s voyage, much of which (notably, Mrs. Nuttall’s New Light on Drake, 
1914) is not now easily procurable. The price of this limited edition is only twenty- 
four shillings. 

And here is the usual armful of cheery modern travel books, all very readable, 
all full of interesting matter; none with the slightest pretension to literary 
distinction. Here is that extraordinary man, the late Brigadier-General George 
Pereira, coldly and methodically recording the incidents of his famous journey to 
Lhasa, which even he cannot prevent from reading like a romance. It is tempting to 
say simply that he could not write ; but the conviction dawns upon you as you read 
that he never wanted to. His art had no more to do with the use of words than with 
the manipulation of paint brushes or sculptors’ chisels. Someone has said of Napoleon 
that the material with which he moulded his masterpieces was mankind. Certainly 
it would have been as futile to expect literary grace from Napoleon as from the typical 
great traveller of to-day. Pereira expressed himself in his travels—not in travel- 
books. He was a reluctant writer—so reluctant that he usually leaves us wondering 
what he felt about it all. On the journey to Lhasa he did no less than 3,500 miles on 
foot ; and he was nearer sixty than fifty years of age at the time. But all you get of his 
personal feelings is the occasional remark that his back ached, or that he began to feel 
“very ancient’; and the eloquent little fact that the moment he got to Lhasa he 
went straight to the newly established telegraph office and cabled home : “ Lhasa 
Englishman first.”’ Of course this diary has been edited by other hands, and it may be 
that Pereira would not have let it go to the printers just as it is. But I like to think 
that he despised the art of “‘ writing up,” and would willingly have left his literary 
reputation to stand or fall by the three words in that telegram. 

And here is Dr. Stefansson’s simple, straightforward, but none the less distressing 
account of the recent tragedy on Wrangel Island, when four gallant young explorers 
lost their lives. It is pleasant, at all events, to read conclusive evidence that the mem- 
bers of the ill-fated party remained staunch comrades to theend. As Dr. Stefansson 
says, “‘ many expeditions have concealed their bickerings ; few have had none to 
conceal.”’ Crawford, Galle, Maurer and Knight never quarrelled ; all the quarrel- 
ling was done for them after their death ; and though Dr. Stefansson has no difficulty 
whatever in disposing of the hostile criticism, he cannot make it edifying Reg 
Since this book went to press, parts of the introduction have been moved into the body 
of the narrative ; and there are no less than eleven appendices. ‘The story is ene 
quently rather disconnected. Dr. Stefansson sticks bravely to his theory of the 
Arctic regions as a suitable field for European colonisation, and is as indignant as one 
with what he calls “ the popular view ” of a “‘ white and fearful sat ue 
“ fearful ” it is, and will remain, to almost every European but himself ; an - _ 
it other than ‘“‘ white ” is to imitate the disingenuousness of Dr. echoes iking 
ancestors who, according to the Icelandic sagas, named Greenland vee) Bee 
they thought that “ colonists would all the more desire to go there if the lan A a 
fair name.” It is possible, of course, that the Arctic may be getting warmer. At any 
rate, Mr. George Binney, who has written a breezy account of the Oxford Expedition 
which he led to Spitzbergen in 1924, is of that opinion : 
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Thirty years ago you could never be certain of rounding Cloven Cliff (the north-west 
point of the Spitzbergen Archipelago). Now you take for granted (after July 1st) ice- 
free waters as far north-east as Verlegen Hook. It seems that the Atlantic current has 
become warmer, and that its influence has extended farther north and east. 


If that is so there may yet be some hope for the Stefansson theory. Mr. Binney (who 
is only 24) is to be congratulated upon his leadership, and upon the valuable scientific 
results of the expedition, which made the first recorded landing on the east coast of 
Spitzbergen. Such problems as that of dog-food—the poor quality of some of the 
Norwegian pemmican, and the value of ordinary dog-biscuits—could hardly be more 
remote from the experience of the ordinary undergraduate. It is a pity that the excel- 
lent illustrations in this book should invariably have been removed as far as possible 
from the part of the text to which they refer. Captain Angus Buchanan is an all- 
rounder—a traveller who seems to be equally happy in the Sahara Desert and in the 
frozen North. Oddly enough, as Lord Salvesen remarks in a “‘ foreword,” “ the man 
who can endure the one seems also fitted to withstand the other.’’ Captain Buchanan 
will also be remembered by London audiences as a brisk and efficient lecturer, and it 
is no surprise, therefore, to find this account of his desert journeys so capably pre- 
sented. It is much condensed. A 3,500 miles trek from Nigeria to Algiers gets only 
one chapter. But Captain Buchanan knows how to keep it readable; he avoids 
prattle, and his illustrations (from his own photographs) are quite unusually excellent. 
Mr. R. J. H. Sidney is a discovery ; and it is greatly to be hoped that his publisher 
will keep him up to the half-promise of a second book. Apparently he went to Malaya 
strictly on business, full of forebodings, and rather against his will. But he has the 
instinct of a journalist, and he began at once to jot down his first impressions. He 
realised the importance of that. “‘ Very soon, unless a real effort is made to go out 
and see with wide-open eyes, it is difficult to recapture one’s first early thrills.” 
But those early thrills are too often served up raw. They should be bottled and 
matured—perhaps three to five years is the best period—and decanted at that 
psychological moment, just before the colour and flavour begin to fade. ‘This applies 
to everything, noises, sights, smells—especially, perhaps, smells. ‘‘ Analyse them 
quickly,” says Mr. Sidney, “‘ for very soon you will hear, see and smell nothing ” : 
I did not think this possible, and perhaps you will not ; but you will find it is true. 
Once, to walk down a Chinese street where eating-stalls abound was to be pervaded 
with a smell of mee, without which no Chinese dish can be considered properly flavoured ; 
it seemed that I should never get away from this smell, which not only permeated all 
the eating-houses but seemed to come from many of my Chinese friends—more 
especially when they had been recently feeding. About a month later I tried to smell, 
to get back my early impressions, but I was quite unable to do so, even though I went 
past some of the most savoury eating-stalls of which I know ! 


That was at Singapore. Now, in the light of fuller knowledge, Mr. Sidney can 
recreate for us his first rickshaw ride, his first journey on a Malayan train, with a 
background added, but the freshness unimpaired. He does it very well. 

I have no space to say anything about Mr. Grinnell-Milne’s book, except that it is a 
worthy addition to that fine gallery of escaping literature, which has proved to be 
quite the most popular kind of writing produced by the Great War. Mr. A. J. Evans’s 
The Escaping Club is in its seventh edition, and The Road to En-Dor in its thirteenth. 
As Mr. Grinnell-Milne says, escaping must have been one of mankind’s earliest 
adventures. So was fighting. But escaping has the added thrill of being essentially 
lonely—one man, or perhaps two or three, against the world. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR & LANGUAGE 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. - By H. W. Fowzer. 


OUR LIVING LANGUAGE: A New Guide to English G 
GraTTan and P. Gurrey. Nelson. 35. 6d. Ey ee 


HISTORY IN ENGLISH WORDS. By Owen BarFieLp. Methuen. 6s. 


SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH, TRACT No. 22. THE NATURE OF 
HUMAN SPEECH. By Sir Ricuarp Pacer. ON THE USE OF ITALIC, 
FUSED PARTICIPLE, ETC. By H. W. Fowter. REVIEWS AND MIS- 
ae NOTES. By Rosert Bripces. Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. 


oo HAT’S that you said, sir ?’ inquired Mr. Pott, looking up, trembling all 

over with passion. ‘ What’s that to you, sir?’ replied Slurk. ‘ Un- 
grammatical twaddler, was it, sir?’ said Pott.’ And then the “ critical remarks ” 
which had been interchanged across the kitchen fire of the Saracen’s Head, Tow- 
cester, gave way to the carpet-bag and the fire-shovel ; for, among the early Vic- 
torians, the accusation of grammatical ignorance went far deeper than the 
“humbug,” “ knavery,” ‘ dirt,’ “ filth,” “slime,” ‘ ditchwater,” ‘ malice,” 
““ meanness,” “‘ perjury,” “‘ treachery,” “‘ cant,” etc., which, on this historic occasion, 
preluded the unforgiveable word. We have changed all that. From being the first 
art of the trivium and the indispensable basis of all learning, grammar has sunk to so 
despised a condition that much more important scribes than the editor of the 
Eatanswille Gazette have practically ceased to recognise its existence. 

If Mr. Barfield had included in his History in English Words a study of the word 
grammar, he would no doubt have told us that our ancestors regarded Latin grammar 
as the foundation stone of education and as a branch of learning so mysterious to the 
vulgar as to give birth to the ideas poetically expressed by gramarye and glamour. 
He would further have remarked that the laws of English grammar were codified too 
late for Shakespeare to profit by them, but that by the eighteenth century they were 
so far established that the population began to be divided into those who spoke and 
wrote grammatically and those who did otherwise. He would perhaps have concluded 
by saying that the making safe of the English language for democracy has inevitably 
resulted in the creation of an average, and that the average obtained by splitting the 
difference between ‘“‘ educated”? and “‘ uneducated” may be expressed by the 
formula “ half-educated.” Judging by Mr. Fowler’s awful revelations, Mr, Barfield, 
if he had so reasoned, would have been right. 

For years Mr. Fowler has been taking notes. He has watched the increasing stream 
that passes from the Press and he has seen that it is not only bad, but that it is steadily 
getting worse. I hardly think he can have much hope that his book will dam or 
purify it. Those who know and respect the English language will study him with 
interest and perhaps cure themselves of a few unseemly tricks and habits, but the 
dwellers in the wilderness, the regular sinners against all canons of grammar, clarity 
and taste, will either stop their ears or regard him as a setter-forth of strange gods. 
After a spasmodic attempt at style, the “ British pig,” says Stevenson, “ returns to 
his true love, the love of the style-less, of the shapeless, the slapdash and the dis- 


orderly.” 
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Mr. Fowler’s book is, as its title indicates, arranged in dictionary form. It begins 
with the correct use of a and an, and ends with the recommendation that bua(z), 
fiz(z), etc., should be spelt with a single 2. But it does not deal with individual words 
only. It contains about 450 articles of a more general and comprehensive character, 
interspersed in their alphabetical order among the small fry. Thus, following fetid, 
of unsettled spelling and pronunciation, and fetish, with its doubtful vowel, we find 
Fetishes, “or current literary rules misapplied or unduly revered.” Under this 
heading we are referred to articles on Split infinitive, False quantity, Elegant varia- 
tion, Saxonism, Preposition at end, etc. If we look up the first of these we find that 
“the English-speaking world may be divided into (1) those who neither know nor 
care what a split infinitive is, (2) those who do not know but care very much, (3) those 
who know and condemn, ‘ the non-split die-hards,’ (4) those who know and approve, 
(5) those who know and distinguish.” Then follow copious illustrations of these 
varying attitudes, concluding with the deafening example, “Its main idea is to 
historically, even while events are maturing, and divinely—from the Divine point of 
view—impeach the European system of Church and State.” 

No matter where we open the book, we find examples of stylistic absurdity and wise 
directions for avoiding it. A column dealing with the popular oblivious to concludes 
with the remark that “‘ the making of these mistakes is part of the price paid by those 
who reject the homely word, avoid the obvious, and look about for the imposing ; 
forgetful, unconscious, unmindful, and insensible, while they usually give the meaning 
more precisely, lay no traps.”’ The polysyllabist who regularly uses provided (Mr. 
Fowler passes over in silence the awful providing), when he means 7f, is told that “a 
clause introduced by provided must express a stipulation (7.e. a demand for the prior 
fulfilment of the condition) made by the person who in the main sentence gives a con- 
ditional undertaking or vouches conditionally for a fact.’’ Quite true, but will the 
polysyllabist, even if he reads it, understand it ? The article on protagonist contains 
almost incredible examples of pretentious ignorance. That on proposition illustrates 
the way in which an American novelty can become a wearisome iteration. 

Almost everything seems to be contained in this book, but one may gather from it 
that the author’s chief grudge is against the writer who deliberately ‘‘ shows off.” 
Proletariat is not discussed, but we can imagine what Mr. Fowler would have to say 
about that “‘ hegemony of the proletariat” which puzzled a British juryman some 
months ago. I am inclined to think that his comment would have agreed in force, if 
not in actual expression, with that of Mr. St. John Ervine’s Mr. Nudds—‘‘ Why the 
ell can’t you say workin’-class, ’stead of usin’ words as no one ever ’eard before ?” 

Admirable as is this book in aim and scope, I have some doubt whether its practical 
utility is commensurate with the labour expended on its compilation. Samuel Butler, 
while still an undergraduate, wrote, ‘‘ A man should be clear of his meaning before he 
endeavours to give to it any kind of utterance ; having made up his mind what to 
say, the less thought he takes how to say it, more than briefly, pointedly and plainly, 
the better.” This advice, with the habit of reading good English, should usually be 
enough for the literary aspirant. The golfer who trusts to nature and a few elementary 
tips makes steady progress. When he buys How to Become a Scratch Player, his 
game is quickly ruined. 

There are, however, many people who require the help of some printed guide in 
whatever they undertake. It is a moot question whether they will derive more benefit 
from the use, asa work of reference, of Mr. Fowler’s dictionary or from the systematic 
study of the excellent little Our Living Language of Messrs. Grattan and Gurrey. This 
is a methodical grammar of the English language, but how far removed from the school 
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“grammars ” which are an unhappy memory of our childhood ! “ 'The ideal behind 
this little book is the Humanist ideal, so admirably set forth in the Report entitled 
The Teaching of English in England (London, 1921). The authors have found 
inspiration in the many comprehensive modern works, English and foreign, which 
approach language from the human and (pardon the word) psychological point of 
view.” Instead of rules and definitions, we find a thoughtful analysis of the modes of 
expression, beginning with an enlightening chapter, well labelled “ In medias res,” 
on The Sentence. The authors proclaim in their Introduction that “The humane study 
of words is no longer in need of an advocate ; we take up arms in defence of the 
humane study of sentences.” This inquiry occupies Part I of the book. It is not 
until the student has “‘ realised that a sentence can be split up into smaller units . . 
can be taken to pieces like a jig-saw puzzle,” that he is introduced to the study of the 
Parts of Speech, classified logically and naturally instead of under the old, repellent 
and often unmeaning nomenclature. Especially original are the sections dealing with 
the Modalities of the Verb, “ namely, the expression of certain mental attitudes by 
means of Mood, Tense, Auxiliaries, and occasionally Tone.”’ One wonders what 
Lindley Murray would have said to “‘ mental attitudes,” or to the following example : 
““ What is Felix?” may be an inquiry for Description of Identity, and the answer, 
“‘ A cat” may perhaps suffice. Whereas to reply, “ A boy ” to the question “ Who is 
Jackie Coogan ? ” would be to give a Description when you know perfectly well that an 
Identity is asked for. 
Mr. Barfield’s History in English Words is of quite another type. The title does not 
describe very accurately the scope of the book, which is an attempt to show as 
reflexion in language of human thought and experience from man’s first records 
down to the present day. It is divided into two main sections, The English eee: 
and ‘The Western Outlook. ‘The first section begins with the Aryans and sketches the 
h of the English vocabulary. The second, more abstruse in character, is a 
7 : i ind led in the creation of new words and 
history of the Western attitude of mind as revealed in SC oeeane 
the gradual changes that have taken place in meanings. I have ae 2 Hee A 
blemishes. On p. 139 it is implied that the word genileman belongs to the a = an 
age. ‘‘ President Wilson’s self-determination” (p. 63) is a seventeenth-cen se) 
word Mr. Barfield seldom indulges in etymology, but he repeats (p. 57) : . 
ancient wheeze that the ee Aa eee Oe : ‘ eee: ps pine ice : 
I tly derives ick (p. 81 ; 
ee eaaed eS rdblisy may Sere mislead the earnest enquirer, 
as written a thoughtful and stimulating book. _ Se tie 
PeThe chief contribution to oe 22nd iene of OS oa aden pe La 
Richard Paget’s article on the Nature an ne ) weenie: ore eat oatisee 
Bridges appends a note. Our remote ancestors beg ses Broil ace * 
i f making the grimace audible in a nusper, 
gradually discovered the art of ble “GF Gicbine he Agee 
finally came the a Bee ee se ehck tio elepeed speech when performed 
Supe a Eeanetel ncconmpEneeht became audible and intelligible from ten to twenty 
times as far as before. Guise Ur ig ere = 
, Dictionary. That on Fused 
Most of Mr. Fowler’s Notes are SE en ee 28 items iets 
Participle is a TE Saino oe reatly re ss soni i daily faneel OTHE Aorta 
ike to add an ex : : : “aiGeinit 
Sree due to the hot climate, regards learning to swim as being nearly as imp 


as securing a husband.” ERNEST WEEKLEY 
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ROFESSOR COUPLAND’S study of The Quebec Act, its genesis and effect, 
deserves a great. many more readers than its title, even reinforced with its author’s 
prestige, will naturally procure. It illumines the working of British government in 
Lord North’s days enough to repay the attention of any student of modern Britain 
even though he have the minimum interest in Imperial development generally or 
in Canadian origins particularly. It contains enough of human interest and of general 
applicability to induce an unhistorical reader to turn over another page and another 
till he comes to the last. Its mastery of the materials may be, for all I know, not 
exhaustive, but is, ] am sure, wide enough to make the book necessary to the most 
expert, though its information is not so allusive nor its assumptions so exigent as to 
baffle the profane. It would need much more than my knowledge to certify the book 
free from errors of statement or argument, but the only one which I think I find is the 
opinion that it was 
not decided till Lord Mansfield’s famous judgment, in 1774, whether the King-in- 
Council could alone and without Act of Parliament abolish the legal system of a 
“ceded ” colony. 


The subject, interesting in itself, is not without the spice of paradox, for readers 
brought up on a school text-book, at least : the Whigs—Chatham, Fox, and Burke— 
all on the side of reaction and intolerance: a colony saved to the Empire by 
George IIT and North working through a couple of land-owning generals, or rather, 
saved by Murray and Carleton with the backing of North and the King ; the Roman 
hierarchy the principal supporter of the British Government; the pedantry and 
violence all on the side of the rebels ; a great opportunity for sedition and disruption 
converted by courage and endurance into a triumph at once for Imperialism and for 
nationality. | 

‘The man to whom much more than to any other it was due that Canada remained 
within the British Empire was General Sir Guy Carleton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, 
of a land-owning family in Ulster, as his predecessor James Murray had been of a land- 
owning family in Scotland. Murray had many virtues and did good work ; Carleton 
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ad the same sort of virtues and did the same sort of work ona larger scale. Authori- 
tative but tolerant, sanguine but realist, loyal but receptive, as resolute as 
Charles XII and as courageous as Nelson (even to disobedience), Carleton, if he made 
some mistakes and performed no miracles, had all the necessary qualities and did the 
work that was necessary. It is not the least merit of Professor Coupland’s book to 
spread the glory of this rather neglected hero. Its other principal merit for the 
general reader is, I think, its clear demonstration without canting assumptions of how, 
though the French Canadians were as far as possible from sympathising with the 
theories and prejudices which caused revolution in the colonies further south, yet they 
could not but find George ITI’s government different from Louis XV’s. 

Dr. Bolland’s Manual of Year-Book Studies is as near perfect as need be. He knows 
more than anyone else alive, and than anyone who has not been dead for a very long 
time, about the year-books, which he describes as the notes on law-suits taken 

in some sort of medieval stenography by a company of reporters. Who or how many 

these reporters may have been I cannot with any certainty tell you. Possibly, they were 

apprentices of the law (as we should say, barristers). . . . These books are for the most 
part written in dialogue form in the Anglo-Norman of the time [from Edward I on]. 

They are by far the earliest reports of things actually said, in the very words in which 

they were said. There is nothing like them anywhere. 


And he has not only a scholar’s knowledge of his subject but also an evangelist’s 
enthusiasm for it. In his first chapter he shows what medieval courts were like, how 
the year-books came into existence, what were their general characteristics, and how 
the modern study of them began ; the second treats of their history so long as they 
remained in manuscript, what can be guessed about the authors and copyists, the 
uses to which they were put, and the manner in which they were disseminated ; the 
third chapter treats of the bibliography of printed year-books ; the fourth shows how 
vastly important the year-books are, or should be, for the historian of law primarily 
but also for the historian of language and of social life. In this chapter too, as indeed 
in the others, Dr. Bolland displays his almost Maitlandian faculty for writing plainly 
and engagingly and his quite Maitlandian faculty for choosing extracts which illus- 
trate the particular points he wishes to make and which also have the interest of the 
best faits-divers. I can imagine no student of history who could read this book without 
feeling some inclination to study the year-books, and no intelligent person without 
amusement. It contains also facsimiles of manuscript and black-letter pages from 
the year-books with transcripts and translations, so that anyone spurred into the 
high ambition of following in Dr. Bolland’s footsteps has at hand all the equipment 
necessary to begin. 

It is too late to commend to scholars Dr. Pasquet’s Essay on the Origins of the 
House of Commons, first published in French twelve years ago ; but the excellent 
translation of Mr. Laffan will make it more useful for teaching purposes, and the book 
in its new form has another added value in a preface by Mr. Lapsley indicating its 
place in historical scholarship, and in an appendix of notes from the same authority 
showing especially what relevant books and articles have appeared in the last twelve 
years. These notes would be more useful still if there were references to them in the 
text: the reader may be ignorant of their existence until he has finished the book. 

Miss Godfrey’s Home Life under the Stuarts is a book to be most heartily welcomed. 
The title is a little misleading, for the period of the first two Stuarts only is dealt with. 
There is no parade of erudition, but the letters and memoirs of the period are 
used with admirable discretion and vivacity. The book is very well illustrated. Much 
the same terms of commendation may be applied to Miss Byrne’s Elizabethan Life in 
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Town and Country, except that the sources are of a rather different kind. Of The Life 
and Work of the People of England rather less can be said: there is a much higher: 
proportion of pictures, and this is a good thing, for the pictures are very well chosen 
and reproduced, and the letterpress adds little to their value. 

Messrs. Renard and Weulersse’s Life and Workin Modern Europe is described by the: 
writer of the ‘ Foreword ” as “‘ the only book to deal comprehensively in English: 
with European economic history during the first three centuries of the modern age.” 
As the first of its kind it has, no doubt, some value, but it is to be hoped that it will not! 
discourage anyone else who was contemplating the same task. It seems to me: 
unworthy of the prestige it owes to its appearance in the History of Crvilisation series : 
it is certainly far inferior to the other volumes which I have seen. Where I feel. 
capable of testing its statements of fact I find them very doubtful: that Philip H, 
for instance, ‘‘ spent the vital force and fortune of his people ” in the “ fantastic and: 
fanatic ambition ”’ of imposing the Holy Office on England, France, and Sweden ; 
that the rate of interest usual in our own time is three or four per cent ; that the: 
fishing fleets of the Channel ports were strong enough to defeat the Invincible: 
Armada ; that the French are not a people greedy of gain ; and so on. 

Dr. R. H. Murray’s History of Political Science from Plato to the Present is a serious 
and commendable attempt to provide what is much wanted, an historical sketch{of 
European political thought. Dr. Murray tackles the problem with a high hand, not 
content with linking the usual undergraduate catena of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, 
Dante, Machiavelli, but ambitious also to put in their proper places such compara- 
tively out-of-the-way thinkers as Ockham, Althusius, and Vico. The two most notable 
gaps are, first, that between Aristotle and Augustine, and, secondly, the practically 
total omission in the period between Hume and Carlyle of all English thinkers not in 
the direct Benthamite line, which second gap does seem to me very seriously to upset 
the proportion of the last third of the book—the more because some recent and 
contemporary writers are treated with excessive respect. 

The summary of each thinker’s contribution is necessarily short, and to every 
reader this summary or that will seem so summary as to be useless. As an example on 
the credit side I would pick out the passage on Rousseau, which if it does not say 
everything that might be said and does say some things that might be questioned, at 
least conveys a considerable proportion of the truth, and in one sentence (“‘ No one 
was more rotten, or more fertile ’’) conveys more than is sometimes buried in whole 
chapters. If the inherent difficulties of summarising are in places well met, it is not 
unjust to add that they are sometimes avoidably aggravated by verbal incorrectness or 
ambiguity, and too often by misprints. There are besides a few quotations of which 
the author is excessively fond. 

There is little space left for Dr. Murray’s other book, published almost simul- 
taneously, on The Political Consequences of the Reformation. The books suffer rather 
from the simultaneity, for there is a good deal which is to be found in both; perhaps 
the author should not be blamed for this, but neither can a reader be blamed for some 
impatience. ‘The book suffers also from the same faults of style as the other, but itis a 
useful account, with a very valuable apparatus of reference and bibliographies, of the 
_ Ways in which the ecclesiastical thinking of the sixteenth century affected political 
conceptions. 
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